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ORIGINAL ARABIC. 


THE Responses of Maimonides have not yet been ac- 
corded the appreciation and scientific treatment which 
most scholars will acknowledge to be their due. Only 
five out of the many decisions which were issued by the 
“ornament of the generation !,” as this greatest of mediaeval 
Jewish theologians is sometimes called, have up to the 
present appeared in the original Arabic®. One hundred 
and fifty-five responses bearing the signature of Maimonides 
were published in the Hebrew translation of Mordecai Tama 
in 1765, at Amsterdam*. A still larger Hebrew collection 
will be found in the edition which appeared in Leipzig in 
18594. Tama’s translation is, however, very far from being 
satisfactory. The first note in Dr. Geiger’s edition of the 
five Arabic responses just referred to, is to the effect that 
Tama had failed to understand the passage before him, and 
that he had freely altered and abridged®. In comparing the 
Arabic text of the responses which form the subject of 
the present paper with Tama’s Hebrew rendering, I have 


2 sy 777 AND. 2 Geiger, oDT NOD, pp. 54-80. 

3 The title is 7 1b 750. * yom D307 maven y2p- 

5 yaa aye) mon 7 4 POR pres pat)... AD WoNT 5D OMAN WRX 
wz72. In the consciousness of more perfect scholarship Dr. Geiger then 
adds: p22 59 Yn ANI InpNrAM. 
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noticed « good many cases to which the above remark 
of Dr. Geiger would apply with equal justice. In some 
instances, however, the Hebrew version has helped to 
suggest correct readings for the Arabic where the latter 
is corrupt or defective. Some few examples of both faulty 
renderings and helpful passages will be found in the notes 
on the text which follows; but I cannot say that I have 
in any sense aimed at completeness of annotation. My 
main endeavour has been to publish as accurate a text as 
possible of the twelve responses which are included in the 
present article. It has, of course, not been possible to 
supply the many lacunae of the MS. from which the ten 
responses given under B are taken; but an effort has been 
made to decipher as many words as possible in the faint 
or torn portions of the original, and attention has also 
been given to the removal of the not inconsiderable number 
of copyist’s errors that are to be found in it. Full biblio- 
graphical information on the subject of Maimonides’ 
responses can be easily found in the Catalogues of 
Steinschneider and Zedner, to which Benjacob’s O07 7K 
and H. J. Michael's ont WN may fitly be added. A few 
years ago news came from The Hague that an ancient 
copy of the W715 7Np AY in the original Arabic! belonging 
to the library of the late Dr. Ferrares was on sale. But 
the MS. appears to have changed hands in Holland itself, 
and so far nothing further concerning it has come to the 
knowledge of the present writer. It may possibly be 
the same copy which was once in the possession of Jacob 
Sasportas’, and from which Mordecai Tama prepared his 
Hebrew translation. But it would in any case be desirable 
that a competent editor and specialist in the literature of 
responsa should undertake an edition of the entire Arabic 
responses of Maimonides, so far as they can be recovered. 
Their interest is, of course, mainly academic; but in the 


1 On Maimonides’ Arabic responses in the Bodleian Library, see 
Dr. Neubauer’s Catalogue, No. 814, 1. 
* See Steinschneider, Bedl. Cat., col. 1906. 
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case of an authority like Maimonides even the purely 
academic value must be held to be of considerable im- 
portance. Sidelights on the social and economic circum- 
stances of the time are, however, not wanting in these 
decisions, and the Arabic text will—judging by the portions 
now before us—alseo help to enrich our knowledge of the 
dialect which was in vogue in the Delta during the latter 
half of the twelfth century’. 

-I will now proceed to give descriptions of the MSS., 
together with a brief account of their contents :— 


A. Responses printed from Maimonides’ autograph. 


I. One paper folio, measuring about 7iin. by 53, and 
bearing the designation of Or. 5519A (Cairo fragments). 
Arabic in the Hebrew character, interspersed with Hebrew 
words and phrases. The first three lines of the question 
are entirely Hebrew, with the exception of the first two 
words (bn xd) which are Arabic. 

The question, which occupies nine lines, relates to a 
transaction of buying and selling. Reuben had sold to 
Simeon a piece of white material (j*x"3), and had received 
a part of the price. Later on Reuben. asked for the re- 
mainder of the purchase-money ; and when Simeon refused 
to pay, he demanded that the material should be returned 
to him without any defect. Is the purchase to be con- 
sidered valid or not? 

Answer (2x58 ; occupying seven lines): If a change 
which experts call a defect is discovered in the material, 
and if Simeon claims that he had not seen it, nor known 
of it, the latter shall swear an equitable oath? in confirma- 
tion of his statement. Reuben shall also make him swear 


1 The grammatical and idiomatic peculiarities and irregularities of the 
text have, however, for the most part been left without remark. 

2 Adopting the convenient rendering of nom nr\aw given in Jastrow’s 
Dictionary ; for more detailed information see Hamburger’s Real-Encyclo- 
piidie, i. 276. 

3 soy dab. 


Pp2 
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that he had not used the piece of jx’3 after the appearance 
of the defect. The material shall then be returned to 
Reuben. Signature: AWD In). 

II. One paper folio, measuring about 9} in. by 6§, and 
bearing the designation of Or. 55198 (Cairo fragments). 
Arabic in the Hebrew character, interspersed with Hebrew 
words and phrases, the first five lines (with the exception 
of pn xp at the beginning) being entirely Hebrew?. 

The question, which occupies fourteen lines, relates to the 
case of a teacher of little girls who had, in consequence 
of a quarrel, sworn that he would no longer teach the 
daughters of a certain person. After a time he repented 
having done so, as he regretted the loss in his income. The 
little girls were also left without a teacher, no one else 
taking the place of their former instructor. May the 
teacher resume his work or not? 

Answer (2858 ; occupying two lines and a half): If 
the teacher has repented, he shall declare his change of 
mind before three Israelites who shall release him of the 
obligation to carry his oath into effect. He may then 
resume his teaching. Signature: Aw In. 

Note A. From the curtness of Maimonides’ answer to 
the lengthy inquiry, we may judge that he had no great 
respect for the acuteness of his interrogators. He seems 
to have penned the reply on the spur of the moment and 
put the whole thing aside at once. 

Note B. Incidentally we learn from this response, or 
rather the question, that the education of little girls was 
not entirely neglected in Egypt at that time. 


B. Other Responses in the original Arabic. 


Five consecutive paper leaves, about 8$in. by 73, with 
twenty-five lines to a full page, bearing the designation 
Or. 5520 (Cairo fragments). All the leaves are mutilated 
at the left-hand upper corner, and the first four also (more 


* See the photographic facsimile (reduced) accompanying this article. 
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or less) in the middle of the right side of the sheet’. The 
writing is in an Eastern Rabbinic hand, and appears 
to have been written in the fourteenth century. The 
copyist has made a number of mistakes, and he has also 
occasionally omitted words and sentences without leaving 
a blank. 

Fragments of a volume which contained a collection of 
responses by Maimonides in the original Arabic. The 
extant ten responses are numbered 2—a». Nos. 15 and nd 
do not exist in a Hebrew translation. The other eight 
responses are found in the Hebrew version of Mordecai 
Tama (7. in the headings of the text refers to the first 
edition of Tama’s translation). A few brief remarks on 
their contents will suffice for the present occasion. 

I. A question relating to the boundaries, or rather the 
beginning, of the land of Israel. The answer is that it 
begins at Ascalon, and the rest was made clear by a diagram 
which Maimonides attached to his response. It would be 
interesting to have his own diagram before us. Mordecai 
Tama’s outline of the boundaries may be assumed to have 
been copied from his Arabic original. 

II. A response concerning the products of the earth in 
the Sabbatical years. In the main part of the question 
Maimonides is asked to give an explanation of § 1 in ch. vi 
of the Mishnah tractate on the Sabbatical year (n'y'2w). 
Three zones are there distinguished with regard to fruits 
and cultivation of land. The land occupied after the 
Babylonian captivity forms the inner zone. Within that 
territory both cultivation and the eating of products are 
prohibited during the Sabbatical year. In the land occu- 
pied after the Egyptian bondage but not re-occupied after 

the return from the Babylonian captivity, cultivation is 
forbidden, but eating of products allowed. Outside this 
zone both cultivation and eating are allowed. The question 
is what kind of products are referred to in the prohibition 


? Hence the many lacunae in the text. 
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or permission with regard to eating. The commonly 
accepted view had been that fruit produced by forbidden 
cultivation was meant. Among others who had upheld 
this opinion was the famous Isaac b. Gayath who wrote on 
the subject in his Kitab al-Siraj (127 75d)’. To this 
opinion Maimonides himself had formerly adhered ; but 
during the minute investigations he made whilst writing 
his 7n 72wm he came to the conclusion that the prohi- 
bition or permission with regard to eating ‘in the dif- 
ferent zones relates to products of the field which grow 
of themselves (i.e. without cultivation). There are many 
other interesting points in the response, but we must 
hasten on. 

III and IV. Responses of a somewhat similar nature 
bearing on tithes (Mmwyn) and heterogeneously growing 
plants (owdz). 

V. A response on the lump taken up from the dough 
(nbn). . 

VI. An anatomical response concerning the technical 
term known as “)py. 

VII and VIII. _ Responses on the movements of the 
sun according to the Ptolemaic system. 

IX. A response in explanation of the dictum relating 
to the want of learning among the sons of the wise. 
Maimonides says that it only refers to the learned having 
to give way to an unlearned Koken at the calling up to 
the Law at the Synagogue Service. This is the point 
attacked, and not the ignorance of wise men’s children. 

X. An interesting response concerning the preparation 
of ink for the writing of a scroll of the Law. In it 
Maimonides also refers to the scroll which he had written 
out with his own hand. It is fortunate that the response 
is, so far as the MS. goes, fairly well preserved. 


? See Steinsch., Bodl. Cat., col. 1110. 
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A. Responses printed from Maimonides’ autograph. 
I. 
Sean aan Aw ww wD MINAN Mwy mp’ nin Spn xo 
wiaD Sy wow mmo wha win ny sayor 79 pina evaN pan 
pea nyop pyowd yrax joe tp ody no mvs ody we om 
pn Asya jm NAN Tp Nm NAndoIa NAYNY pyow NAyUP! 
my sion ponds: ‘pa pain asp ponds xnbp (?)pada ode sayen 
Sma msn xdy MD Th IY WD PO NAT OD AN “N-ye ND SND 
Mow Py WN wT ww Nd ON NTT Dd) xdy ose TSt wD wads 
wavin wed ndan own yo b> 
arid 
ym pads sip ay motes Say bp axbhay amp tit ix 
mora parade cess an ody Se andy adr aw od mw nivnds 
xdaa ayn xo mx dy bad oybs xin ow xo me non nya 
mw ans yeas Sy ay poem mas + xdy syd vind tya pads 


II. 
Fw IND WNT WI wD PIS NANAN Nay Mp NII pn xo 
piym noxn naw invnw awe odd we on pinn evan Sean ata 
annnn SSxn nado nabmo San yp ayy [n]on npino panna myzo 
amin Say apom wanen wx 37 bn mawaon av [ns 53s 
myawa adn oxsds pya yo ods mo a nxoa away odyn "a IN 
nsoader 073 759 yay oxdadxa ane so tay yxdp nxaa aby: xd mow 
mo dyn ‘Dp moxpo Ine orp xdy awa Sy Fxsawor Mandya od xis 
‘D ND) DANIAN Or O70 nDINds yo Ad Syn peo NOD 1 2ayN 
mma ND MDB? Ddyodsy myo mp arose Te APNE ND2ds [or dyn] 
mem tan ms md yea maxd say nd Sym) mpxpo ans op xD 
mie ym open yo Ses nse pamep ad na Sa qaoa ove a 
Min Ady mda |i vay axdyds pnd 
aiid 
sya 5 yen Syne yo psax nADA sy pa Amt pay oO Ni 
men ancy my of dy aftxy *Sy tinndyr 954 


1 The forms expected are jew2y pire’. 7 ice. ily. 
’ Written over the line in the MS. * For jams". 
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B. Other responses in the original Arabic. 
I. 
veers pane Soa dy Mpunny 55 -woan ex tabee fad. T. 5] 

* Sane pow maa om onds awtads on ox jo 
soy 2 pon Sie po qbet oad pean: pdpex po awtabs + awn 
eres anys Senee poe nay oad ys 699 ene pas pain 
mma Sx Syypads abn [Abp}y nod wane amydsx tn yoy 
sya oxsnbs ps Sane pas anna pbyny xn b> nad [any] [pore 
yoo’ ‘nbs on pwn aw wp monde moe ix tamdyn pe 
* prea Sede om oven ‘nabs ‘tp’ tnds on moon mwnde 

Note.—In the first edition of Mordecai Tama’s Hebrew 
translation a diagram of the boundaries of the Holy Land 
follows the text of the response. 


Il. 


pan ‘xan Say saya Saya tays[xdi] ++ fabaw) .[55. Tew] 
xb px omds nave Sant ep ww Nm tt myawde ip ow 
ota “yw 
myaynn wide maybe ata 121 533 sy punaw df] °° +++ awn 
yaa top toy mow Sepr axnods op Fen yo pnyy Aan met 
7 myawa yANA Tay syn yo et Taya xdr Sona eee by 
» mdm amzdn $5» aod ppt xwinn say mbes s+ why 
‘Fy wpm 2397 moyna Any mdann men es) Se eden 
xd bx 2 xp [Ayyn xda myawa See pax nay ix abn 
nan xo 52 pov am ne yan xd) aym|ap ne nypn xdy yun 
mNID wD NA MYYD yO WW PINT NWS 7D NADED xpbn yo paxds 
yr? mdoxd nod pan nay an: minds nya xpos apam Sox55 
prams ¢ tan npdtnds ass anys advoxd vsna myray nawnde 


' MS. pine. 

* For exact references to the folios of the Talmudical passages referred 
to in most of these responses, see Tama’s Hebrew translation. 

5 The ) was written over the word, which was at first without it. 

* Evidently for xo. 5 MS. ara. 
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nop “yaa yards ana yo 52 ‘Sy mn om at 735 + an 
moa mpm (fol. rb) ***** WON Pd" AN NWI wy IX paid ig 
may May nae +) good peo toon de on atm xnndpa 
mye) may inaaa py aw asian pay ponds: powdee oye xv jee 
so230 ovmpods Sox ona xp’ in eben dye oppor po Spy 
wiONP) NTDD 'D NID IPI ANA Asay by pmsamy avay +++ Swen 
m “pond ant atm “po aD NON ANNA DO WN “NEDA 
we Syxdse min Sy Sm dp pon Snpom Soe po + monde 
amebs Sno ara ad nr xs myawa poxds anon xno doy 
sxvyeds poo smn aexndsy cysads ayy onwoxde anyods 
Sw aapom mindidnay pown pnawm pran mowods wp pmb 21m 
pnpday nrwynn yo poe rex Sy wan nina Sy param pn 
ansds) nadsy Sn xox stow? jna xyy> pay myawa ow bon 
‘udp nay “22770 82 NOD OTN Sade xan [*]oxmoads parade 
nya amannds Syyxds eee dye ama ae Sabn nnd psn ive 
inn bem aye reps ay wtp xp b> jx ndxpr nawods 
Sora xd nb vyn im mmo inna pps by “npon [baa bry 
xd xpd AneNr aympa “ayo [dy nia xo day + tay dy 
wtb snd oe) py Sra ode ase poo daa dy penn 
ave xy anyed nem ess yt tds yyoa inp ano oy tar cy wp 
Sy pinay Sar ap wm mn pet mao poabp nad wnyd 
yas yon pp Sees maa ND pRD IA Ay DMD 
yIN MMPS mon ND nempeNde sss [Sows Toda Syren 
$82 onde mnyip side whe pond pass ay apnny Sea 
mbar Sxbm ayy be an nascds whe pea pede by myrawa 
yar wow wan omen Sy ma say yr oxy denen + +++ [Apna jo 
Se ANP NID NTN MED 2 PID Nd) pani ae Re an 
Sep (2) ow mdse po 5s oon oe spn aa on ods yrd anw sim 
mdy (7) mew xdy (2) eda yap NI yap Now A DN a MD 
Dip) 8P3 NOS AT AD wn Sew mao we M2 MED AT Ndp Ie 
on ot) mean To7 ie quads Sys ody (se bsp and mn 


1 Catchword on fol. 1 a. 
? This is evidently the correct reading. In the text this word is badly 


written and is drawn together with the preceding one. 
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we (fol. 2a) 702 BS p3N NOD OPH yar jo xox muna jp “DN 
ree eet amin jo] ani wp yan “syn by pan nasabs whe Nox + maw 
pmap “ats yoy xoe mma nasa dew 55 Sox Sem sant 

‘md sas ¢ [jb Jen phya 


III. 


ye sD nmwynds *p aA NNT a Nos pot mdew .[nd. T.v] 
pm [SI ND] YD ND “DD Dene 
® annbdy sp nad pap wv Sn + 55 qd9 ww Syd ix onndy ap + awn 
88a ad pap we Sypy etdae aby ee S py ae “wynn jo ypand tga 
NIND POD PIN NOD 2377 In AIX MY NwWyoN yo yrpand wv 
369 $n $3 op pnpydnow xnonn * ka wyads tansy ord: dan mand 
ON js Mans) nw2 Awa po 82d an wodr+ ‘MT ww 4237770 
panypo nxva xd) psbis mx'a wean Jean psa NOD 2270 AN ora 
NPN TIA porats pay Bt we ny nwynds Tot pw sd ny 
md mop wr saps Spy cde mn saownr pe aNdmoNde AIT My ND TaN 
Ssobmn pant ama mawods won a vans Toby yop [pare 
‘ My ys wp ans ss ap wr nd pdy Sands ano 
eres yer 55 ep sot or xp ann qosds nny sis beds 
yor mys2 yo WD Kod nwynn yo ypand Sew» pasa od pap 
Sere mwa nay stds whe vd) mopar sp tot tbs and bs 
yeeeee man toad) gad panty by Somansdy abn op Sie ayn 
eres bs op ponds: Sede ody apa wn sox nda NM pan 
man NOD nMwyon yo ypand apa nd pop wr pe New onnd[y] 
aynp ‘ow irds 9 eyo ond poms vay Sane pabp am 
arp dy A ata amd mim sy 4 aww Jy myawa nnwyns 
7D aN NOD Dds DD YNIWS Sapo ww IDIN IN ID ONIN Pa 
Iw pweW MN MAN Na ‘OMN won pov Saxe andi ww pos 


? A small blank in the MS. 

? These two words are in the MS., but should be omitted. 

5 A small blank in the MS. * For ast. 

° This is the word expected (T. 11 xy). The MS. has xn° » which has 
no meaning. 

* MS. apparently oven. 
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Sy myvawa por Mwyon wo mee ow wd awye aps Syned 
‘ied NW ods po sinvnds Sands pomp pnaxn poyxds pom 
mop mp 2 A Pa Say 292bx 95s m by wombs nar is 
sabe an See pea pn at patty qart nya 'p yy3an xp ods 
bw mwa ines 1S Sno an ane nn Sse ay ovdands adn mn 
mo yay yaad aby mynn yew odys by nwyon peo ae" 
jx3D (fol. 2b) ***** SAND pyar Senued amon xansd qwyn monn 
Senet emo wy antd: xdp amp op mds po stinwnbs Sands aon 
NTNWN PN NOE ANID AYN NDI WD AT Iw Iw ISM Wd) 
mrwabs Jon noxd px AD nosy MyVeN py MwA ow 
va ody wan on awyd anes ede awam whe wan xd 
Aaynn 7asv Awyss navn wdy meanwy mon IM NOI A 
MVIN IS NIN NAN_ MIA PO AND OY AI! Npdy vm Ney 
xt? Syaw a ppapa oy any ann say admin Sane a wey 
xde sy sepa py mw npibn Sp yan mnwyo roN + yan Syxds 
71 mpd wD Amwyon nayd wwawo ayn nwynn mw wa 
mora 893 5384 ‘ow wpds md moe AN “ow a 4 Thm 
mad wa ‘(dy sy] as yp mp xdw *[pora Sax ymp mp] 
I news Gae4 wens pax 9 “ox woderyds ps ee nnwyon 
ayo 7 ema od poms yaw Ssnw jon pent Spr deedns 
aynny 8d ps ean Ip aw So myaway nmwyns jan aenp 
py yop mp ox ds ods yo Ayiney No wD NDI MMwyns Sen 
Javan sade oma pa nmwyor nod wa ade sim nie 
teeeens pana madabds pea spre yax mows max odds ja ds 
reese Taps ond aNanys px aye modyn yx a Non i433 
mao ewe meee pada smn py awanyea 53 nrvabs 
niwp wd) payne yey ome paxd Ayia ayn ons Any DINK 
NOT DAD aM ‘AMATO 8 PED Adm “aD0 *D 57 7b ram + ND 
sana amaifajeyd yrdy payn is Sep ‘ows xa np tw 
mine pod yor xo Seow 5¢ po “7 mewn 1nd Syxds aa by 


1 Something missing here ? 2 So the MS., but read only ‘225x. 
5 Catchword on fol. 2a. 
* The words in [ ] are omitted in the MS, 5 MS. 1231. 
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mp yor nrwynds tex op ade oxnm ND yr Nya Tp) pubs 
by sa0y awyn 52 [q]dsa1 aim pora morn 55 je 9d yay sooxd> 
“oo mae mem pxd nosy Sener awa ody San dy spunaw yorxa 
nyo Dyk NOD Mypo mNva xAnad amw man xd ayw rep 
sopoxn jor! 2379 OY AMwyNA Ap ye “Da ‘ord ry PND MAIN 
4obn yo wna pdyny sor xnyrey Diyxds a yyor pop pan’ Wa2>x 

:(catchword nbxw) no aay * nwyn mada yoy don 


IV. 

ods dsp xapon  adoy pov qa nbew (fol. 3a) rd. T. 3] 
ovdy xd ox 2mvdsim py annn xiytp ons yo nwa sss yy nde 

sees eo by 
xm any 55 ep pe oye adma wa Sno onsn onda + nawn 
Swann ix got Sey ap ano Sox on sess [prpinn pid ow 
Sea sox Jap Sea adna awa [oxdnjos ypr estar nd adn3a awa 
mo Sox my sayy nonin vdnsnds whe ado pep 12 ADI IN PRAM 
iy waxy onon doy amd say yo orem weds qd ¢ mpd nv 
opp 553 psn wmp xnpa xpbn yo yond Nannaw ws 92 NAT 
‘Dy ommatp Tox “aNd “sina otom onde Sox pe a adap: Sno 
pion nds pao mday pap ix pan spre apd mvs mo Sax yo ik 
sandy + aby ame “and “sina yep pbiar an “pa oN x3 
nba “ys ND TN oN | Hy TST 2 nn an Abr w owds mow 
ona mday rox *p mwnby pre fond “sina pa “D3 pa NPI TY 
yasd ‘sina soni “pa Ts 29792 95 “eI D312 PY PY ys Ane 
sada arte] ste mberwdse pe ea orpd) ade sabar apidr ave 
reeeegaey aby sada opis say sim a a ‘ox v2 prpdy aby 
reeees’yg abayn pap onbdp am mwnds win Syp Sw Sno 
sondyxa * ppd uae xdy sada nds my pad “sinay anf] 
‘orp S22 DN NTN oye NTNND NSN OID dar +++ + “bnde 
stdy pads ied Sno woo NDI AND) 978 ON AD IPED NON 
‘yynmbss mn 2 pO IN m0 ABN yIDy pad ain Ar ond pin 7902 


1 Either of these two words would be correct. They are evidently to 
be regarded as alternative readings. 
2 Apparently for m>x1™m. 3 MS. -’x2 ‘wd “x10. 
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sands Sm dp ayn onads an po pydse sa) NON NIN NON 
mop tas Say xdp abaydd ids pode ain yo nivabs sy x asp 
pa preds pop Nays saey me yo xd “xd “wna Sn “pa 
Taanyna wdy ppp ondyrs “aed “sina px Tot wp pond ‘nyin pay “mo 
pn myo) say mw onn Sep dy neaxspxds yo pay wx p20" ND 
tabox aby oon maby yo mwa pydx my tap “oy op? nabs po 
Sxa3 tos xd) osm inp i> ayn q209 yo $3 mew od ob) oy 
mad any ad Sse Se prea yd mand Sane Sw prsbe ania jx (2) 
wos ped avin q2man py wp mpan’ ix PD apn ody wpa 
men wands jo xmby ond peo nboxa “ox nod onde oy 
peadss som + ondan dyn dpe Sy pynwn (fol. 3b) ¢ +++ 2aDNdN 
ya wT payy 33 ombey ia joa ¢ mpandS pane+ ++ + wpnana 
Sy yin ar? ods a eo mn awn $5 meee apna min py 
psn oda totes apmaxd pax pmbyn pann no 
min yor awn 55 mx papa wo ydy payy xd ind prennp 
‘» mowods oxds sme Tan’ py ynoxm oD AD amd nxotpods 
soya noo 2 oprd xm xdw saday onde S955 Sosy qw ada on 

md ancy ampny awa mest y25 ano ha qoxds peo pe 


V. 
‘Deyn pn yo Ty SF mot ep asp abe .[775] 
pany abn yw poy per mbm ony anos ny Sax Sy san svn 
sayy tp dd ide an pasd ayin op gna npana de oon 
yoo ‘a Syay pena poo me qw xd mny absp ids nawn 
‘pyr apd samy yo adn ‘spp jo ya qda2y “rp ada 


‘nv 3AM 
VI. 
man poy wp yds sya pon Ar prood ~npyhe nase nbew [AS] 
poorpbe te  yonyd dy amex xonds amp cinnd s+ nay 


+ ppyds 
ayym pe poo nds aot pees ss myapa phan’ Noo NIT + AWN 


1 For wainyri. 2 The catchword on fol. 3 a looks like 1p. 
> A small blank in the MS. 
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soy mynds sctaa Synn onde ee) onde anyndss Sipdea abs 
som ap ba eta pronds pya osnads wp phe yx tpn is ty3 
xox popdsy parody pa Syn nds tnsdybs mp daw po yonnn 
nawsa Sim) yp main yx To po aay gap 757 promxp Woe op 
sy ra pany ae taprydss pond payds meena tp ups toyds jo ap 
ays sSy “ods pan inn mae jND nD Wy ZpANON jND MD IN 
yopm) sect xp mands ow meds debs nt toxn on tyands 
son onder adsby Sy ands aya op papa pwn anadse po mpoy 
773 Nomen on eprbyyney poads wp xayyr sins “ods e220 
Sein nds mudyyds asstnos ae aye 7b pana Joon) Nt Na 
sxe wands: sayy vos sya sompdon on ponds par xara 
xd evo: xyS> sonysin jp sorydsn onn arpads an 7d9 75 pan 
sypyos my pon 7S (fol. 4a) PID TH NTI NyEp jRI 
masts mya ON Ty WDD my new mn Syan 

seeee Sy yonp pon aya sonyxdoox tay xp °p anand 

‘mvp ad 


Vil. 


mp ‘5 9732 3x yopn vowds mows wow atey  . (nd. T. 39] 
yopay pwn wn *p snyypn [nde] maxonds: py dips qrze vdxs 
xaso nds mopsby pe TAY TIN) Oa NID! NINY NAD NT 
pwn yo ‘p oxabs Sip yep wn oe npwe [X]no yO *D NpwRK 
sanpods 1 wn vr Sond ip 
3yna yo anaby tba sp cows smstnnn sds asinds ¢ pawn 
ros tay wpb wn op pan Td9d) aw mo 55 *p onn onde on 
ov 55 powSs: azn vn atm mnyds in pads adypy xno Sonds op 
a nd) py 53 p mp asa Soa ae sSynds dads 325 xnpes a 
abs tp main pryds naa yo aydsy ov 55 pewds van qdsb) atin 
mam ins oye Abs qdabs nowt nds om xmpa cows pe vd 
©» oowdsy ayopn indy anabs qdp pods aambs ansx ay mdyn 
ads tt Sen powds pro pe ups Swen ada aw myo 52 


? For nxbzpby, see lower down, ® For jrnox. 
5 Text difficult, Tama has mSr0 bx mbs00 Moron daha. 
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xm powds sin nbs praxds att po mypads yx nd jp non 
seeee pends ANN 1 xo AaxoNds sanon nn xddp xbvdp ++ aydaen 
myo poands mop nds i ata Naxya maxpn(de] 75m op Nya 
maxon %oxe paxds met Sy noann nds on powds od) prwnde 
nd ypr rox am vps pySd ado ano 52 mpyonds thn vp nym xo 
xox poy xd worn syyn onyny enn Sesh by $s and paydsa 
ado am cnn wasn ams any vy 7d4 now NaNeY aDNoDS 
xo nb an’ odySs stn yo rw sw yor mdyed xen tp yd 
‘niin sAsy (yo Srowa AND7 
Note——Tama has at the end: nyp todnad snmp wea om 
mand Saw wanonn. This would make it appear as if 
Maimonides was conscious of being a tyro in the science 
of astronomy. But the text speaks here of a presumed 
reader of the response, and not of the author of it. It says 
that to a person who has made a beginning in the study 
of this science the matter will be clear enough. 


VII. 


mon yaway mrs non wons 5¢ mands Sip absy fp. T. 49] 
bra ayo anwar aryds tp ta bn '{xnmppa nnn ny syns 

ener ay tot 5a ons 55 exis non ond 
snd mywds yroa pe Tot) pean 55 opr pentds: yaa ve dt + aawn 
$5 ob NN YN NMDOF MNYND A THObNdS yr oD Sin Sx NAOT 
NANYND 7d AYND 3) por b> ?moxa Syw axe amas wp nyo 3 Nor 
MNYNDON NTT TYP MNYND (fol. 4 b)*****47N) A319 PNMINDII nbn 
‘mayods: nysobs: sman[D] +++ mayrods pounds: sane tnds 
Sy an prwdey sip ands +s saa ndys atx pep Syxbs nn syap 
mbpanon we Sy esp powds in qx qo “Sy amadse qoxnw 
powbsr axmbs i myro np xo Sy pyds met ep ands po nap 
mpwods nyxobs rae Se qbxnw naa joom paxds Sy yenan 
xnspra mao td aia 51 Jy grea gio Jan Saspp oowds sina 

1 Omitted in the MS. 


2 Text apparently not complete ; see Tama’s translation. 
S Apparently for xqnac22. * yw is the catchword on fol. 4 a. 
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Spann on) 10" 19 Adnea Dowden Ayaxods nyxods nor) KIND 
xnapa onwhs pon so tay 725 xe ay ov 52 et aan inn Sim 
Saxon xawan ambs abs po pon xo yer wm aNmbse aya om 
sinds im aden andy iret tp osbs nop py atya pon yd qian 
nbs in} non npypn oy sp ninads nop yo pan No TaN) } Nor D) 
mbnan yarods raxds Sx ndands pya jo nye oSxpyds: min op 
syan od prydse Sdpdse dads pep ixdads apna xyz xn 
saxdads pry apna yay andy (2) xd yy samdaa vba ows no jo 
moods: joo xd aot) dy axmbs orp oped pon pe po 
ree eemnbaby: ght ear adabse hs sp amd qua oowdsx ona 1 px 
reese way sby ++ Sno moa dy enn jon ND ma xoods ind nN 
x1 [oner}by nda sp xd prnydse tba po ow *p pony xd mom sam 
2s awandsr poy txda wp 5s yoo enor ty tp dy ads op 
we pdynd fabs mtn expr Nowy ainds ana ao jwiox adordsen 
xb 955 ow anoxonds np'pn gma py od ons 55 wrx ann dip 
mpd \ poy IN ANTONI 'D HPD mMDdN YD INN DY NON I 
na xo Sydx vp Dowd po ma pT NON) AYN ADD INda oD 
xs sp arsay ad vbaxpnr oxnds nop yo sap amar ods 59 
sixa 5a my ina xdy peoonds: Sew ana xd nda nod smoen aoa 
xb sms ond powds mp moxon andads ox mayo Noe * nN 
n>yn’ ND CMD poy NAN DPD INN) Dy NANDNDN NAYND MONON 

+ ab7 axapx ann som madabs ata yoa xd ands odys 

‘nen 3AD 


IX. 
IN AA MD weap onbp vsyo wet nbew (fol. 5a) [xv. T. 30] 
‘adonn mina Poza PRY 3 [718] pa myn nxyd puso 

sp wa oxan min rpapd ydwds dy oss Se app ide anes 
syyane’a atin rpDd yidad aarnbdys omby ayyn +++ AR Sseoy pea 

1 Several words have been lost here ; see Tama’s translation. 

* A word or more missing. 

3 This word is, however, not clear in the MS, 

‘ With this response compare Tama’s translation, which does not make 


the author's pointed meaning clear enough. 
5 For xi. 
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whe iam act ands snp [n]dexn tp sad ana etdsy s ndabs yo 
1 PIN DY AD mynos yoo sowen “non dn bin p> spnynde 
PRU PR AN NII wy oAdp Abn xp» mysna ays Ww yo 
DAO ANY IN PRY OMAK IPI JAD Ninp InN ap xde ANNI 
NTT TDN NOD (wa TT NON 137 pw snp ind sad yd 
yma sa Tp In bsp prraay on Sipbse min Sxp ns Suands 
‘min ain + ow 
X. 

7 WT IND PND TaN we NID ww Sm wb absw  .[a0. T. an] 
ma pert mynd Sop xm Spy) nadia ono onde mmpxpy sim wN 
wo Paxp Spy ww yo ww axn pay po Sisyndse stands an ba san 
“pa 754 

mands eit max yo po Say ana ands an vd yds + nawn 
wm avd dy ae ay maembse ind ae pao obs ob: spp 
dy pimopdpa_xbdy ompa xd ania we [AyD *B] ondip im sands 
I mmond Sys» aiay and anny any sv wa xd own xray 127 553 
Np nan xd pen we yer? De NY IIT wT pe TST myNN Ip 
w oN Ow Ne Tandes xi pea perm xd nn tbads wp x20NT 
nanbsy pera iat 5553 pinpdpy pyar ix po yor Apay ows: po 
nyanp ap’ 8S x ata pen se 799 5552 som mean Twes Nn 
tana dap sb winds ay po Swynds ain pip yx ovdynr + ana 
yds vy apy anrdsg paras pooyna apspbe wm oinspdpr + npxsoxdsy 
NPI ODI I3 3nd Non pA wm naw pryd pownn onat b$53 
misbs was as det Sap pe siaw a7 55a) pinapdpay prnrp2 
xdiby sypaordss wx amands om sapodss Sn pa pe wn NNT 
and joo po Na maxd nawds vp ma ans be arn po od 355 
we mad ovpnn wey at Ansd nop wn ods nip ‘2 ppwna 
sob) thidse wp nna taxD ans pa od) annex ano *p ada nn 
mao NO Opn sy3p* minond Si moxd Ay nena maNND 1D 
eee ee Says seminar pemINds pan po yom jest ain wie pe Sips 
wots TOT ND yor AN MID NT NMA pynder (fol. 5 b) 
IAIN) PYPT PRM VY nN AID APN *D SKI AYO ADS Th By" 

1 MS., however, not clear. ?Sothe MS. * Catchword on fol. 5a. 

VOL. XI. aq 
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ano) wodea xnadm aed min tos pep aby sin tine Seen 
ppwor ans yo ap ams Se mea May 68+ PND AMIN DD 72 
yr0d andro vpobs (2)a0tn xd) aap qany xd moxD nD won 
WN 2y NT ATMDN ww AbD sano xd pra w mp indnnd won 
pnw ancy amin pp yy Sipe aya MIN MAD Aw IND ID NTT IND 
ay[dxa] ey pe ey set Sma ans 93 syd 73 oy mm AN IyD IM 
ma any yay soa tds ata be per adpyy pe onay sider pa 
aoands ma Np nanny absxpp jon maxnrds sya vprisa Spo» 
andosa wnnova thd ess atym dy Smay edt mands ad Sym 
maosp) “by napdx Joo *p sodyp yma Noms ma ane md spay xdy 
xd ‘Dat ote wby pe 75 pay snr + nada [po] pe evan 
mee wr oons rat aw a sn 96688 Sy onde to mop pip 
sind pinapdp phn vay ad “ox woe orinpdpr wan pind am Syn 
paydss no xd qu xdy minnnd Sow ay any ana) mx nM yA 
meants asrdy tees sin pina ayayds agayp$s weds i mm ow 
xdoonn awwd$ mnpyx se aaa andes yd amino poo xd onn 
sD yayds po pa pp (2) 86S man qb9 an naw daa +o any 
(2)stex mysnd ads mim ina aadyd eos payds soa bmw modo 
xaet pdow poo ar nn aye 7 oprde ayy ps par 52 (ede aoyd 
pinspSp pow $25 sen ay ate 9 Sip monydee Spb a5 sam 
vm mands mbipbs wmnde +++ aba maw nena pin win pnd 
wm xy mine mawn Sf ops bys aad may xo Sy ama 
mame moss te Spy wads: aysy seve ISP vn 1 AOA NSN IND 
sana ancy qands: yo oda) sobs op mo a an) INT IND 
%Sy sromyee nase ody mad nod mvs xno ww dr by aon ody ays 
‘mow neneo pin win pnd oinapdp pow 595 nabyp sar: mnvds 
yds am ono yy 55 op yzindse the pe deredss ee an opr 
NOD TP) | Many + pinapdp arp pRD NTI MAD m3 1N> NN Ids om 
sp Jean onbyp am yppyddS maatyoa xdy nxan we xd pinapdpby px 
Soy anes SA pea dimapSpar wpa anpoa wa by ans anw ‘oo 

2b sony and qy2 xn ans $A nv spar ppwna 

G. MARGOLIOUTH. 


2 MS, xo 53 or ND 59. ? Catchword of fol. 5b. 
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THE N. ARABIAN LAND OF MUSRI IN 
EARLY HEBREW TRADITION. 


I. THE HISTORY OF HADAD THE EDOMITE. 


THE present article would never have been written but 
for Winckler’s researches. I do not wish to repeat what 
he has so ably stated, but to supply some fresh evidence in 
favour of his conclusions, derived mainly from the story of 
the flight of Hadad. In spite of the ingenuity expended 
by him and by Klostermann on 1 Kings xi. 14 ff., the text 
is hardly yet in a thoroughly satisfactory state, and I 
venture to think that Benzinger’s acceptance in his recent 
valuable commentary on Kings, of the results of Winckler’s 
analysis, was premature. (The same remark applies to 
Burney’s recognition of Winckler in Hastings, D. B. ii 
865 b.) I therefore turn at once to this difficult nar- 
rative. Its historical significance is not inconsiderable ; 
an important episode in the life of Jeroboam has also 
been brought into connexion with it. Winckler in 1892 
(AT Untersuchungen, 1 ff.) endeavoured to show that 
the section referred to (1 Kings xi. 14 ff.) was a mosaic of 
passages from two sources, one of which described the 
fortunes of a fugitive Edomitish prince named Hadad, the 
other those of a Midianite named Adad. Both were stated 
to have found refuge in DYY¥D “ Egy pt,” and to have married 
wives from the family of the reigning Pharaoh. Winckler 
also thought that the detail of the Egyptian marriage (for 
Hadad and Adad are ultimately the same person) had been 
transferred to the story of Jeroboam’s flight into DY 
“Egypt,” as this story is represented in the Lucianic 

Qq2 
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Septuagint of 1 Kings xii (Lagarde). Klostermann, on 
the other hand, maintained (1887) that the notice of the 
Egyptian marriage, and what hangs together with this, 
had been interpolated into the story of Hadad from the 
story of Jeroboam, and also that the story of the flight of 
Hadad had received one little interpolation in vers. 17, 18 
(from “ Now Hadad was a little boy ” to “ men from Paran”). 
On a careful study of the text I cannot find that Winckler 
and Benzinger are right, except as regards the notice of the 
Egyptian marriage of Jeroboam in Lucian’s text of 1 Kings 
xii, and the only probable interpolation which I can re- 
cognize in the text of 1 Kings xi. 14 ff. is jb? WY2 TIM 
“Now Hadad was a little boy(?).” The text appears to 
me to be in a state resembling that of many passages of 
the prophets and Psalms ; it has suffered both from ordinary 
corruption and from dittography. I admit that vers. 15, 16 
have been expanded by an editor, who thought one or two 
more details desirable, and inserted them from some source 
of information no longer extant, but the other supposed 
traces of a second story of Hadad (Adad) are, I believe, 
non-existent. For T78 in ver. 17 we should read 174. For 
ovat “Edomitish” read DY yD “ Mizritish ” (i.e. belonging 
to the N. Arabian land of Musri or Musur). ¥ was mis- 
taken for & as in Isa. i. 13, PX for DIX (see G). This 
correction is of primary importance. “Edomitish” misled 
Winckler and Benzinger. Another error in the text con- 
firmed them in their mistake. In ver. 17 MT. reads 1p» 
ptm “and they arose from Midian,” or, as & has it, 1p" 
p> Yyo owNX “and men arose from the city of Midian.” 
“ Adad,” therefore, it is inferred, was a Midianite. But 
Klostermann has already pointed out that punyyo is a 
corruption of 38 ‘729, and this is a repetition of words 
which occur in ver. 17. So far this scholar sees rightly. 
But I greatly doubt whether he is right in reading the 
context as he does, “ Now Hadad was yet a little boy: and 
men of the household of his father arose and brought him 
to Paran,” &c. I willingly admit that the notice of the age 
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of Hadad is probably (not quite certainly) an interpolation, 
but I cannot see that the following words are so. 9p" is 
almost, if not quite, certainly a corruption of Oyo. ‘yD 
vax ‘72D form a dittogram (to use a convenient term). In 
ver. 17, 8135 should be x3 (see @A) ; the scribe’s eye passed 
the intervening words (see ver. 18, G kal elo#AGev), and wrote 
‘yO NIN too soon. Then he found out his error, and wrote 
YAN "TIyD DD over again in order to continue the narrative 
correctly. But here another corruption occurs. ox has 
become }1N5 (just as OMyD in ver. 17 became O78), and 
then a various reading comes in from the margin to confuse 
matters further, viz. n>’ (an alternative to 1p"), which is 
followed by D'w28 (omitted at the opening of ver. 18), and 
this by [85D DY, which was a necessary insertion in order 
to make sense of [ND and inp». At last Hadad gets to 
oso; he is not old enough yet to fight, but he is old 
enough to go. To read 182 for 182% in ver. 18 with 
Klostermann is a great mistake. 

And what happens to Hadad in o“¥0? Both the texts 
(that of MT. and that of G) are plainly corrupt. Probably 
the opening words of ver. 19 should be transferred to ver. 18. 
Hadad first found favour, and then received sustenance and 
a wife!; 1b yno at the end of ver. 18 corresponds to 15-70 in 
ver. 19. For 1 jn ys) we should read 1> jn) nex); when 
the scribe had written this, he remembered that he had 
omitted to write 0) jn 177 Kyo. This omission he re- 
paired, and then resumed, slightly varying the phrase 
nex id-imy. Between onyy 75p and 1b yma yay in MT. 
comes the strange statement 15 7x ond; ma ab-iny. ~ Kloster- 
mann has acutely corrected this, referring to 2 Kings xxv. 
29. I cannot quite accept his restoration, however; de- 
viating slightly from it, I would read ‘Won ond yma0 dy 
“and he (the king) gave him from his (own) house a 
constant supply of bread.” When s'mn had become “nx, it 

! Winckler has conclusively proved that the story of the Egyptian (?) 


bride given to Jeroboam is simply taken from the story of Hadad. As I 
shall try to show presently, Jeroboam probably fled to Musri. 
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was needful to append % for the sense. In vers. 19, 20 the 
corruptions are awful. First comes 7237 DANN minx. 
Both Winckler and Benzinger retain this, supposing D’5nn 
to represent a real (Egyptian) name, and 7227 to mean 
“the chief wife.’ Klostermann rightly rejects 1237, but 
his substitute 7237 (ef. G tiv tpeoBvurépav ; Luce. in xii. 36, 
but in xi. 19 rhv pew) is hardly in accordance with Hebrew 
usage. All three adopt from @ the strange reading may 
(“or something like it”) for the name of Hadad’s wife. 
And all three think that, according to one form of the 
narrative, Hadad, the “little boy,’ was given either to the 
king’s wife, or (as Klostermann makes out) to a nurse to 
bring up in the royal palace. AI] this is a phantasm, made 
up of an early scribe’s errors and imaginations of modern 
critics. Treat the passage as if it were in the prophets or 
the Psalms, and all will become perfectly natural. I quite 
feel the attraction of Winckler and Klostermann, and 
would willingly go further and make conjectures on the 
original forms of the names Anoth and Tahpenes, but I 
cannot close my eyes to what I believe to be obvious truth. 

And what is the nearest approach to truth that, adopting 
the line proposed, can be made? Inspecting the material 
with eyes accustomed to the ways of scribes, we see that 
mva37 DMANN ninN (ver. 19) corresponds to NX Dann minx 
n333 (ver. 20). The word-group in ver. 20 is enclosed on 
one side by 19 oF, on the other by 13. Consequently, we 
expect to find dittography in the enclosed passage. Nor 
are we disappointed. nn (D° is a corrector’s insertion ; ef. 
Tahpanhes) corresponds pretty closely to nas, for ) and n, 
2 and 5 are liable, for phonetic reasons, to be confounded. 
mva3 and n22) correspond not less closely, 3 and 4, 7 and n 
being also, as experience shows, confounded, while n¥ might 
be taken by a scribe as an abbreviated form of mnx. After 
inves in ver. 19 the scribe omitted to write 1m; in ver. 20 
he remedied his error. Read 123 naa nx > 35m; na may 
possibly be connected with the Arabic ganuha (januba) 
“peregrinus fuit.” ‘“Genubath” has certainly no great 
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authority. For wbnim read wham (G ééOpewer), as our 
three critics agree, and bD25nn should be omitted as an 
explanatory gloss from the margin. 

I have still to refer to D-¥D and to o»yo 7p Ayre. With 
Dillmann, Buhl, and Marquart I hold that the list of 
Edomite kings in Gen. xxxvi. 31-39 comes to an end with 
the king who was subjugated by David (2 Sam. viii. 13 f., 
1 Kings xi. 15), and I have myself elsewhere! pointed out 
that Matred and Me-zahab in Gen. xxxvi. 39 are corrup- 
tions of Misran and Misrim respectively. The influence of 
the N. Arabian land Musri or Musur on Edom was very 
strong; thrice this country is referred to in the short list 
of kings in Gen. xxxvi (viz. in ver. 32, where Dinhabah 
comes from Rehoboth ; ver. 37, where Rehoboth is referred 
to as “by the river,’ i.e. the river of Musri or the Wady 
el-‘Aris 2; and ver. 39, where Matred (Misran) and Me-zahab 
(Misrim) both refer to the land of Musri). Mehetabel, the 
queen-consort of Hadad IL was of Musrite origin. Her son 
Hadad would naturally flee, not to Egypt, which was then, 
apparently, not influential in Palestine, but to his mother’s 
relations. The king of Musri, in B.C. 720, was called Pir’u, 
as Winckler with equal audacity and sagacity has pointed 
out; the earlier view, that the Pir’u sar (mdt) Musuri, 
mentioned in Sargon’s Khorsabad inscription, together with 
Samsieh the Arabian, and It’amar the Sabaean, is a king of 
Kgypt (Pharaoh), must be abandoned. I assume that the 
king of Musri in Hadad’s time was also called Pir'u, and 
that just as modern critics have mistaken Pir’u in Sargon’s 
inscription for an Egyptian Pharaoh, so ancient editors 
mistook the Pir'u of the story of Hadad for a Pharaoh. 
For ny. in 1 Kings xi. 18 ff. we should therefore read 
WS. 

The total effect on the text will appear from the following 
translation of 1 Kings xi. 14-20. In 1 Kings xi. 14 I of 
course read naw, with &; and in ver. 15 Mid032 for nvn3, 


1 See Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, May 15, 1899. 
2 This second identification is due to Winckler. 
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with Pesh. and Arab. The former correction is due to 
Klostermann ; the latter to Houbigant. 

“And Yahwé stirred up an adversary to Solomon in 
Hadad the Edomite, who was of the Edomitish royal line. 
It came to pass, when David overthrew Edom, [when Joab 
the captain of the host had gone up to bury the slain,] and 
smote every male in Edom, [he remained there six months 
—Joab and all Israel—till he had rooted out every male in 
Edom,] that Hadad, in company with servants of his father 
who were Misrites, fled, and came to Misrim’, to Piru’. 
And he found favour in the eyes of Pir’u, who gave him 
food constantly from his (own) house, and gave him as a 
wife the sister of his (own) wife. And she bore him his son 
Gunubat, and reared him in the midst of Pir’u’s house. 
And Gunubat was in the house of Pir’u in the midst of 
Pir’u’s sons.” 

Why this particularity in the narrative, it may be asked ? 
Probably because not only Hadad, but his son Gunubat, 
did great damage to Israel in following years. But of this 
no record has come down to us. It is in spite of himself 
that the narrator mentions some of the heavy drawbacks of 


the reign of Solomon. 


II. THE HISTORY OF JEROBOAM. 


Here again the present article is much indebted to 
Winckler, who has ably treated the two narratives of the 
early history of Jeroboam, viz. (a) MT., 1 Kings xi. 26-40, 
expanded in ver. 40 in accordance with LXX, xi. 43, ef. 
xii. 2, MT.; and (b) 1 Kings xii. 25-39, in Lagarde’s edition 
of Lucian’s text of LXX (1883), or xii. 24, a-/, in Swete’s 
Septuagint (1887). Winckler’s favourable view of the 
second narrative has been adopted by Benzinger in his 
very critical commentary on the Books of Kings; Burney 
however, in his thorough article “Kings,” passes it over, 
doubtless from want of space. It deviates from the view 


* Now Hadad was a little boy (gloss.). ? King of Misrim (gloss.). 
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taken by Kuenen (Onderzoek, ed. 2, 1b, 427, § 26, n. 10), 
and by Kittel (History, E. T., If, 206, § 51, near beginning), 
but the objections to the narrative in Lucian made by 
these scholars are not conclusive. I agree with Winckler 
and Benzinger, except as to the right position of the 
narrative of the sickness of Jeroboam’s son Abijah, and 
as to the reading of certain important passages in the 
Hebrew text, which have, as I can show, suffered cor- 
ruption—corruption which is presupposed, unfortunately, 
in the Lucianic account of Jeroboam’s residence in Egypt. 
I will consider these passages first. 

Jeroboam is called in MT. of 1 Kings xi. 26 “an Ephrathite 
of the Zeredah, whose mother’s name was Zeruah, a widow 
woman.” The common text of LXX, however, says, “an 
Ephrathite of the Sareira, a son of a widow woman,” and 
Lucian’s text, “a man of Mount Ephraim ... whose mother’s 
name was Sareira, yur) mépvyn.” Klostermann is certainly 
right in correcting “the Zeredah” and “the Sareira” into 
“Tirzah.” Winckler and Benzinger prefer to keep the 
traditional reading, and think that the reading anyon “to 
Tirzah” in 1 Kings xiv. 17 (where both the LXX texts have 
Yapepa) is an alteration consequent on the (supposed) 
transference of the event related to a later period. This 
is most unwise. Tirzah was evidently an important city 
(1 Kings xv. 21, 33; xvi. 8, 15, 17, 23); Zeredah (or rather 
“‘the Zeredah ” ?), if such a place existed, was not. Lucian 
gives Sareira as the name of Jeroboam’s mother. This may 
of course be explained as a mere confusion between Ay 
and mms. But 7yM¥, “a leper,’ is a most improbable 
name. Lucian’s yuv7 mépryn can also of course be explained 
as a designed disparagement of Jeroboam. And “a widow 
woman” may be regarded as, by the very unimportance of 
the detail, a proof of the accuracy of the tradition. All 
this is, I am convinced, a great mistake. The least in- 
correct text is that of the common LXX text in 1 Kings xi. 
26 vids yuvatxds xjpas. But only because it gives but one 
of the three distortions of the true reading, while the two 
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other texts give two. myn, Amt, and 7205s are all corrup- 
tions of 32 “a Musrite,” i.e. a native of the N. Arabian 
Musri. (We have met with a similar corruption in the 
Hadad narrative, 1 Kings xi. 17.) And now we can see 
where Jeroboam found a sure refuge from the vengeance 
of Solomon—it was in his mother’s country—Musri; in 
the MT. of 1 Kings xi. 40 “Shishak” is an interpolation, 
and D‘1y (thrice) should be read O%¥9. Now too we can 
understand why N. Israel as well as 8. Israel suffered from 
the marauding expedition of Shishak, recorded in the temple 
at Karnak. All this Winckler and Bertholet have missed. 
On the other hand, they are quite right in holding Lucian’s 
account of Jeroboam’s marriage with an Egyptian princess 
to be a copy of the account of Hadad’s Egyptian marriage. 
Klostermann supposes the reverse of this to be thg case. 
But the two parallel narratives cannot both be historical, 
and if either of them is historical, it is clearly that of 
Hadad, for what object was there in making Hadad the 
Edomite fare as well as Jeroboam the Israelite ? 

I feel obliged to differ from Winckler and Benzinger 
again, as to the right position of the narrative of the 
sickness of Abijah. These critics hold that the passages 
of 1 Kings xiii (Lucian, ed. Lagarde), in which Jeroboam is 
referred to as king, and his wife as queen, are interpolations. 
I can admit that the story, even as Lucian’s text gives it, 
and much more as it appears in MT., has been interpolated, 
so far as the precise form of the denunciation of Jeroboam 
is concerned. But it seems to me obvious that the death 
of Jeroboam’s son must have been regarded as a sign of the 
divine displeasure, and that, whenever the event (supposing 
it to be historical) took place, narrators would certainly 
place it after his accession to the throne. I think, therefore, 
that the position in which the story of Abijah is given in 
MT. is correct. But I am not at all sure that the story has 
a historical character. If Abijah was represented as the 
son of Jeroboam’s Egyptian wife (see 1 Kings xiii. 37, 
Lagarde’s Lucian), he must, I am afraid, pass into non- 
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existence with his royal mother. In conclusion, let me 
point out how much the case for Neubauer’s explanation 
(Studia Biblica, I, 225) of Jeroboam (“the god Amm 
fights” ?) is strengthened by the main result of the above 
inquiry. Jeroboam was not indeed a Nabataean (o23=5No22 
“God is splendour”), but he was at any rate a N. Arabian. 


III. SOLOMON’S “EGYPTIAN” MARRIAGE. 


In 1 Kings iii. 1 we read that “Solomon made affinity 
with Pharaoh king of Egypt, and took Pharaoh’s daughter, 
and brought her into the city of David.” In vii. 8 that he 
“made also a house for Pharaoh’s daughter,” and in ix. 16 
that “Pharaoh king of Egypt had gone up, and taken 
Gezer, and burnt it with fire, and slain the Canaanites that 
dwelt in the city, and given it for a portion unto his 
daughter, Solomon’s wife.” We are not however told, in 
xi. 1-8, anything about the provision which he must have 
made for the religious wants of the proud daughter of 
Pharaoh. Did Chemosh the god of Moab really over- 
shadow, in Solomon’s estimation, Amen the god of Thebes ? 
And can we venture to suppose with W. Max Miiller 
(Asien und Europa, 390) that the king of Egypt had, 
before “going up” to take Gezer for Solomon, conquered 
for himself the entire Philistian lowland? Is it not very 
much more natural to suppose that it is one of the neigh- 
bouring kings, not more powerful than himself, who gave 
him his daughter to wife—scarcely the king of the N. 
Syrian and Cilician Musri, whence (as Winckler shows) 
Solomon obtained his horses, but the N. Arabian land of 
the same name? Then we cease to be surprised at the 
non-mention of an Egyptian deity in 1 Kings xi. 5, 7, 
and we are led to form the conjecture that v. 7 originally 
ran either, “Then did Solomon build a bdémd on the 
mountain,” &c., or else “... a baémd for the god of Musri ;” 
aio ypy wins can hardly be right, even if we read ‘7x for 
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ypw', Nor need we suppose that the king of Egypt had 
already conquered Philistia and reduced Solomon to vassal- 
age. It is much more likely that the king of Musri had con- 
quered Philistia, and then proceeded to conquer Gezer for 
his son-in-law. The statements in 1 Kings iv. 21 [v. 1], 
viii. 65 (in which DvD “Egypt” should rather be D%¥0 
“Musri”), are of course an exaggeration. Nor is it an 
objection that Jeroboam, as we have seen, took refuge from 
Solomon in Musri. The king of Musri may have been glad 
enough to be able to limit Solomon’s centralizing tendency 
by supporting his antagonist. In conclusion, I may venture 
to repeat a suggestion which I have made elsewhere, that 
the mysterious phrase M’7v20 47 in 2 Kings xxiii. 13 (R.V. 
marg., “the mount of destruction;” Vulg., “mons offen- 
sionis”) can hardly be anything but a corruption of 7 
oynAwen “the mount of those who worship” (cf. 2 Sam. xv. 
32 ondxd ny mnnerw). 
T. K. CHEYNE, 


' See Benzinger’s keen criticism of 1 Kings xi. 1-8, which is only 
imperfect as far as 2x10 and oynxD are concerned. Burney’s view 
(Hastings, Dict. of Bible, II, 864, note +) is not radical enough. 
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GLEANINGS IN BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


THE SONG OF THE PALANQUIN, &c. 


Judges v. 1. As Marquart and Ruben have pointed out, 
this verse and ver. 9 coincide; one of them is superfluous. 
But I do not think that either of them has given the best 
correction of the text. 1y75 and y7b3 (ver. 1) are duplicates. 
Read [7°] 1393; y and 3 were confounded. Omit M7) 1393 at 
the end of ver. 1 (a correction); ver. 1b is simply o’233nN0n 
nya (as ver.gb). 3n (the last letter of myn. and the first of 
bxw'2) is a fragment of [p]pn. So in ver. 9 5 sab is 
a mutilation of 7 ['3][[2. Ruben’s latest view of 125 (JEWISH 
QUARTERLY Review, April, 1899, p. 442) seems to me 
rather difficult. 25 is not used as widely as Ar. lubb", 
The Song therefore opens thus :— 

“Bless Yahwé, ye governors of Israel, 
Who showed zeal among the people.” 


Judges v.6. Ruben (JEWIsH QUARTERLY RevIEw, April, 
1893, p. 443) rightly adopts the Baowreis of G4; but I can 
hardly see in n'25» the Aramaic }'35n “ leaders (of caravans).” 
Read p24 “merchants,” the same word which lies hidden 
in the troublesome in of Deut. xxxiii. 19. 

Cant. i. 13, po vw pad “st | qe Thy, RV. «My 
beloved is unto me asa bundle of myrrh, that lieth between 
my breasts.” The phrase “a bundle of myrrh” is strange 
(see chap. v. 5,13). The use of 1d. in the sense of “lies con- 
stantly ” is also remarkable. And the whole passage forms 
but an imperfect parallel to ver. 14, “My beloved is unto 
me as a cluster of henna-flowers in the vineyards of En-gedi.” 
Note also the Pesek after "63. Griitz feels a part of the 
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difficulty. But it is not enough to read, with him, ¥ 13, 
and he has to put dots instead of p>. The two most 
obviously doubtful words are 7 and p>. “wen in iv. 6 
is miswritten for jn, and nnd for p25. This suggests 
corrections for the two doubtful words referred to. Remem- 
bering many parallel corruptions elsewhere, I correct ‘M8 
oad wwina °D via jimi. Cf. iv. 11; v. 15. 

Cant. iii, 6-11. Mr. Tyler's remarks in the JEWISH 
QUARTERLY Review, April, 1899, p. 515, suggest the com- 
munication of some fresh text-critical results. I have 
already denied the correctness of nyvpbn (iv. 4), which 
Budde is half inclined to regard as a Graecism, but which 
I suspect to have grown out of pode (Expository Times, 
TX, 423). I must now express an equally strong doubt as 
to the famous /i88 (iii. 9), which almost all recent scholars 
admit to be a Greek loan-word = dopeior, though Robertson 
Smith inclined to connect it with Sanskr. paryatika = 
palanquin. Assuming a late date, the use of such a loan- 
word is no doubt conceivable. But from the point of view 
of textual criticism and exegesis something still remains to 
be said. I do not think that after the words, “ Behold, there 
is Solomon’s miftah” (ver. 6), we expect to hear, “Solomon 
made himself an appiryon;” mittah and appiryon ought, 
it would seem, to change places, so that the foreign word 
would be explained by the native word. But is the text 
correct? It is remarkable that p58 and {i229 should occur 
so close together. What if j™5s should be a dittogram of 
mas, 5 and 1,3 and 5 being confounded, and 3} worn down 
into»? But how came 225 to be written at the beginning 
of the distich? The reason may be plausibly conjectured. 
For my own part—and I am sure that I do not stand alone 
—I have always been conscious of an instinctive surprise 
at the words nidda 1n8), nor can even Siegfried’s ingenious 
explanation (“for fear of night-goblins ”) dispel this feeling. 
nidyda m2) “because of fear in the nights,” should, as I 
think, be nid sana “for fear of lions.” This harmonizes 
well with the colouring of the poem. Next I venture to 
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suppose that, far back in the history of the text, the seribe 
miswrote m3, and then corrected this by writing mx). 
This latter word, under the hand of a thoughtless scribe, 
became #1225, and this, by the ingenuity of an editor, who 
had both learning and exegetical skill, was converted into 
i e[*). 

Thanks to Budde, it is now difficult not to see that the 
song in iii. 6-11 is written in the halting verse (Kina metre). 
Plainly, however, some passages need pruning. If I differ 
in some respects from Budde, both in the distribution of 
the lines and in the readings, it is quite against my will; 
I would far sooner have been spared the trouble of revision, 
and greatly admire his insight. In ver. 7 I feel very 
strongly that Bickell is right in rejecting DWY and ‘733 
be ; 737, however, can quite well be retained. Budde’s 
view that ver. 7aa is a fragment of a full verse in Kina 
metre is not probable. The verse which he suggests is not 
at all good; and ow is as certainly a corruption of andwhy 
as ‘vw’ 232 is an amplification of O23 in ver. 7a8. In 
ver. g md>w thon is contrary to the usage of the poem 
apart from this song (on ver. 11 see below). Having 
eliminated psx, I am bound to hold that 5x7 represents 
the object of the verb nvy. Read naxdon, and all is plain 
(cf. nyinza maKNdD, 1 Kings vii. 14, and other passages cited 
in the lexicons for the sense of “work of art”). In ver. 
1oay I read D'BD8 instead of m8. I cannot follow 
Hommel in his combination of the words for “purple” 
and for “almug-wood,” but accidentally these words may 
easily have become confounded. How natural it is that 
a late poet should think of algum-trees in connexion with 
Solomon, it is unnecessary for me to point out. “Send me 
also cedar-trees, fir-trees, and algum-trees out of Lebanon,” 
says Solomon in his letter to Huram, king of Tyre, ac- 
cording to 2 Chron. ii. 8. §3iN should go with DMN 12319, 
and 7258 should no doubt be 0°39 “ ebony ” (Gritz, Siegfried). 
Budde hesitates to accept the latter correction, because “ its 
seat, its centre is purple, inlaid with ebony,’ would be 
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a strained form of expression. No difficulty remains if the 
correction D'258 be accepted. The closing reference to the 
“daughters of Jerusalem” is, of course, superfluous (see 
Budde), and nosy should be deleted as a gloss. 


The whole passage may be rendered thus :-— 


What is it that comes up from the wilderness | like pillars 
of smoke ; 

Perfumed with myrrh and frankincense, | with all spices of 
the merchant ? 


See, it is Solomon's litter, | surrounded by warriors ; 
They are all wearers of swords, | expert in war. 
Every one has his sword on his thigh | for fear of lions. 


Solomon. made himself this artful work | of timber of 
Lebanon: 

Its pillars he made of silver, | its back of gold, 

Its seat-—almug-wood in the centre, | inlaid with ebony. 


Come forth, ye maidens of Zion, | and behold the king, 

In the crown with which his mother crowned him | on the 
day of his marriage, 

And in the day of the joy of his heart,|* * #* 


Hos. iii. 4; iv. 5. Ruben (Jewish QUARTERLY Review, 
April, 1899, p. 44 note) reads in iv. 5 Jen ‘non (M.T. 
7Ox), excellent. This suggests a correction of iii. 4. For 
opin) SS read Dv9n) Tex. “Teraphim” just here has 
always been rather puzzling. 


T. K. CHEYNE. 
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THE AGES OF MAN. 


By AN UNKNOWN AUTHOR}. 


Let but the son of earth 
Remember from his birth 
That in the end 
He shall return: 
As at his birth he was 
So shall he be. 


“Arise and prosper” say ye unto him 

Of five years, whose desires rise up apace 

Like the awakening sun on regions dim. 

He hath his mother’s breast for resting-place, 
And moveth not— 

His father’s shoulders for his chariot. 


(For in the end 

He shall return: 

As at his birth he was 
So shall he be.) 


How urge ye him of ten years with intent 

Toward instruction? Yet a little space 

And he will grow and find his chastisement. 

Speak unto him with tender tone of grace: 
Joy shall he rouse 

For them that bare him, for his father’s house. 


1 There are several Hebrew variants of this poem, which, without con- 
vincing reason, has been ascribed to Abraham Ibn Ezra. The present 
English translation has, however, been made from a somewhat different 
text contained in a MS. brought by Mr. Elkan N. Adler from the Cairo 
Genizah. 
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(For in the end 
He shall return: 
As at his birth he was 
So shall he be.) 










How sweet the days to him of twenty years! 
Swift as a hart he leapeth to and fro 
Over the hills; and scorns reproof, nor hears 
The voice of teachers. But a graceful doe, 
Goodly and fair, 
This is the portion for him and his snare. 
(For in the end 
He shall return: 
As at his birth he was 
So shall he be.) 









At thirty years into a woman’s hands 
He falleth; rise and look on him and see; 
Behold him now caught fast within the strands. 
The arrows pierce him round; the want shall be 
Now of his life 

Only the wants of children and of wife. 

(For in the end 

He shall return: 

As at his birth he was 

So shall he be.) 


He wanders forth subdued who shall attain 

To forty years; he runs his way :—behind 

The light companions of his youth remain. 

And evil be it or sweet, yet shall he find 
Joy in his lot, 

Firm by his work, his charge forsaking not. 

(For in the end 

He shall return: 

As at his birth he was 

So shall he be.) 
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The days of vanity—days nothing worth— 
Remembers he of fifty years, and mourns 
Because the days of mourning come; and earth 
And all the glory of the world he scorns, 
Bearing the fear 

Lest his own time indeed be drawing near. 

(For in the end 

He shall return: 

As at his birth he was 

So shall he be.) 


Ask: what befalls when sixty years are his? 
Then have his muscles grown like root and bar, 
Set to his work—sufficing but for this, 
And rooted that they bend now but so far; 
And never they 
Shall move again to rouse him for the fray. 
(For in the end 
He shall return: 
As at his birth he was 
So shall he be.) 


If unto seventy years his life-way wends, 
His words are heard no longer; ‘tis his fate 
To go unheeded. Now upon his friends 
Only a burden, he becomes a weight 
On his own soul, 

And on the staff that bears him to his goal. 

(For in the end 

He shall return: 

As at his birth he was 

So shall he be.) 


At eighty years, then is he but a care 
Upon his sons; his heart is no more his, 
Rr2 
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Nor his thoughts with him; only he is there, 
Scorned of his neighbours. Yea, his portion is 
Gall to the brim, 
And wormwood is the morsel now for him. 
(For in the end 
He shall return: 
As at his birth he was 
So shall he be.) 


And after—he is even as one dead.— 
Happy the man who deemeth his own part 
That of a stranger who is quickly fled; 
Who hath no contemplation in his heart 
Nor thought nor sense 

But his soul's after-life and recompense. 

(For in the end 

He shall return: 

As at his birth hé was 

So shall he be.) 


Nina Davis. 
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THE BIBLE IN NEO-HEBRAIC POETRY. 


THE Bible has ever remained a source of inspiration to 
poets and thinkers. But in no province of the literary 
realm has its influence been more remarkable than in the 
development of the Neo-Hebraic poetry which had its rise 
in the seventh century, and attained its fullest perfection 
towards the end of the fourteenth century. To the Hebrew 
poets of that period, studies of the Bible, in their Halachic 
and Agadic form, were the all in all. They not only 
imbibed the spirit of Scripture but made liberal use of its 
letter—now as silver setting, now as golden adornment— 
wherewith to grace and beautify their poetic compositions. 
Some writers made use of sacred passages as a kind of 
framework for their compositions, as charming edges to 
ornament their poetic textures; whilst others handled 
scriptural verses and phrases in so artistic and skilful 
a manner as to give them new point and fresh meaning. 
By this happy and ingenious use of Biblical texts they 
furnished additional testimony to the marvellous elasticity 
of the otherwise small range of Biblical idiom. They 
showed most clearly that from a linguistic and literary, no 
less than from a moral and religious point of view, the 
Bible was, in the language of the Jewish fathers, a great 
and wonderful book, to which “one might turn and turn 
again, for everything was in it.” 

In this paper it is proposed to give a short illustration 
of the chief uses of the Bible in Neo-Hebraic poetry: and 
for the sake of clearness and definiteness the subject will 
be treated under the following heads :— 
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. Biblical phrases as a Framework. 

. Allusive Use. 

. Quasi-Midrashic Use. 

. Use of Proper Names as Appellatives. 
. Mnemonic Use. 

. Miscellaneous Uses. 


I. Biblical phrases as a Framework. 


A glance at Jewish liturgic poetry shows how freely 
the Bible was used as an ornamental framework in 
these compositions. Their authors—commonly called 
Poetanim '—strove to introduce as much of the ipsissimu 
verba of the Bible as possible, and seem to have vied 
with each other in the art and skill of accomplishing their 
object. Thus it is that we have various methods in the 
employment of Biblical passages as framework for the 
construction of verse material ; in some cases a mere glance 
at a Piyut suffices to reveal the Biblical setting, in others 
a dissection or transposition may be required to lay 
bare the winding thread of Biblical quotation which runs 
through them. The simplest process is the employment of 
a Biblical text as the strophic refrain of a poem, hymn, or 
dirge, such as, for example, we have in the Passover Seder 
hymns, the oldest of the kind extant :— 

(1) m»dn-ynasny “And it came to pass in the middle 
of the night.” 

(2) MDB naronims “ And ye shall say, it is a Paschal 
offering.” 


An instance of a more elaborate intertwining of Bible 
matter into Hebrew liturgic poetry is presented in the 
dirge for the ninth of Ab,.beginning °39 m0 naw, a com- 
position of Eleazar Kalir. But the uses of the Bible in this 
connexion, to which I desire to draw particular attention, 
lie midway between the refrain and the complex quotation. 


1 See JEWISH QuaRTERLY Review, vol. VI, p. 652. 
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They are fairly representative of a few specific types. 
One of these is the use of a continuous and connected 
Biblical passage. The first Piyut for the second day of 
Succoth (Tabernacles), beginning ove sw pox! «I 
will ascribe strength to the revered and dreaded one,” is 
a regular poem consisting of twenty-five stanzas, adapted 
to the letters of the Hebrew alphabet*. Every stanza falls 
into three divisions, the last of which contains a Biblical 
passage. All the passages of the first nineteen stanzas 
in their consecutive order form, with but few slight ir- 
regularities and some omissions, a connected Bible reading 
from Lev. xxiii, a passage bearing on the Feast of Taber- 
nacles*. The occurrence, however, of a complete scriptural 
passage in the Piyutim is rather rare. More frequent, 
though by no means less interesting, is the employment 
in liturgic compositions of the headings of consecutive 
verses taken from the Bible. Thus, in a Piyut for the 
“Rejoicing of the Law” (ninth day of Tabernacles), be- 
ginning 793 by oyn “wx “Happy is the people who is 
in such a case,” the last division of every stanza constitutes 


the beginning of a verse taken from the blessing of Moses 
(Deut. xxxiii). An instance of an attempt at combining 
a full Bible text with mere headings is to be found in 
a Piyut of pny ra {pyow, for the seventh day of Passover *. 
In this poem, beginning mp ‘2viw ye “And he saved the 


' Author unknown ; see Zunz, Literaturgeschichte der Synagog. Poesie, p. 70. 
Some, however, discover in the Piyut the name of its writer 72>. 

2 There are three stanzas headed by the letter n, and one stanza not in 
alphabetical order is introduced between stanzas three and four. 

* The Biblical passage in the Piyut reads thus—winai oY Wwr mwnM JR 
Fay OVON MEI WA YP MD wR Ova O29 OANP so Araw “7 on ne NN wT 
awa OD Mpaw /d aM Me OMIM : OD Npaw OTN ‘A 2H) ONTMW) IM) "Iw May yy 
WY PO? :MI032 Ww Sw MINT 9D OD Nyaw ITN MIOI scIMIN OY NPN 
TR TTD WM PON PRO OM ws Sw 22 NX NAT MIDI *2 ON 
‘aw. Cf. with it Lev. xxiii. 39 to end of chapter. The Bible quota- 
tions in the remaining stanzas of the Piyut are taken from the lesson on 
the same festival in Deut. xvi. 

* Not mentioned by Zunz among the Piyutim of Simeon bar Isaac. But 
the name of the author appears twice in the Piyut as an acrostic. 
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lilies in their bloom,” every stanza is divided into three 
divisions. The initial divisions of the stanzas contain 
the headings of the successive verses of 1 tx, “the Song 
of Moses” (Exod. xiv. 30-xv. 19), whilst in its final divisions 
are embodied the whole of the 114th and part of the 115th 
Psalms. These selections from “ Hallel” set forth the won- 
derful working of Nature “when the children of Israel 
came out from Egypt.” In comparison with such elaborate 
schemes, the employment of stray scriptural verses would 
seem an easy task, and certainly these enter largely into 
most of the Hebrew liturgical, as also into non-liturgical 
compositions. Yet, in such cases, the choice and arrange- 
ment of the various verses afforded sufficient scope for 
the exercise of the poetic genius. Compare, e.g., the Piyut 
for the seventh day of Passover, J72y2 ons ‘x “ When 
thou didst pass through the land of Pathros (Egypt),” 
where the verses all contain Biblical references to song 
and praise’. Or again, the elegy of Abraham Ibn Ezra 
on the untimely death of his son Isaac, in which every 
stanza concludes with an apt Bible quotation ending in 
the word pny’’. 

There are two other examples of the use made of the 
Bible for tassellated composition, to which reference must 
here be made. Both are connected with the break up of 
a Biblical verse and the employment of its constituent 
parts as headings or endings for different paragraphs of 
a Piyut. In the one instance, only a single word from the 

’ This Piyut is referred to in Tosaphot Pesachim, 116, The author is pye 
7m 1. The poem is based on what are known as the nwo rer, “ ten 
songs.” These include Israel’s Passover Song in Egypt (ref. Isa. xxx. 29), 
the Song at the Red Sea (Exod. xv), the Song of the Well (Num. xxi), 
the Song of Joshua (ref. Josh. x. 13), the Song of Deborah (Judges v), the 
Song of David (2 Sam. xxii), the Song of Dedication (Ps. xxx), Solomon’s 
Dedication Song (2 Chron, vi), the Song of Jehoshaphat (ref. 2 Chron. 
xx. 56), and the Song of the Future (ref. Isa. xlii. 10). The ten songs are 
enumerated in various ways by different authorities ; cp. e.g. the Targum 
to the Song of Songs, ver. 1, and the Mechilta to the Song of Moses. 

* The poems of Abraham Ibn Ezra, ed. Achiasaf; ‘‘ Songs of Sorrow,” 


Song 18, 
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verse is quoted in each section. As an illustration may be 
taken the Piyut for Purim by Eleazar Kalir. Each Hebrew 
word of Esther ii. 17 heads each paragraph. The other 
instance is even more interesting. It is found in the 1yY 
Piyut for the day of Atonement. A verse from the Book 
of Jeremiah (x. 7), an 593 3 Any 75° own Td yaw Nd 
o> pro omsdo 522) oun, forms the embroidered material 
in the following way: ‘> “who” heads the first section 
of the Piyut. xb “who not” begins the second. wx» 
xv “who shall not fear thee” commences the third; and 
so on. The words of the Biblical selection are made use 
of in the form of an arithmetical progression. 

It will be noticed that the Bible passages selected by 
the Poetanim for their subject-matter were such as either 
belonged to the scriptural lessons appointed for those 
occasions— special sabbaths, festivals or fasts—or bore 
some allusion to them. The Piyut formed in fact a kind 
of poetic homily based on scriptural texts and interspersed 
with apt Biblical quotations. Thus (as already noticed 
above), the twenty-third chapter of Leviticus, which treats 
of the Feast of Tabernacles, is contained in the Piyut for 
Succoth, the Song of Moses, and also the Song of Songs 
(peculiarly appropriate to the festival of Spring), are 
inwoven in the liturgical poetry for Passover, whilst into 
the Piyut for Pentecost are introduced the Ten Command- 
ments, some verses from Ps. lxviii, and also the following 
part of Prov. viii. 22-ix. 1: “The Lord possessed me in 
the beginning of his way, before his works of old, &c.” 
This selection from the Book of Proverbs is very ap- 
propriate in the light of Rabbinic interpretation which 
identifies the sayings of wisdom with the words of the 
Law. 


II. Allusive Use. 
The allusive quotation of the Bible in Hebrew poetry 


may be divided into two sections, the first is exemplified by 
the Seder Hymn of Janai nn *yna 0, to which reference 
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has already been made. The following translation of 
several stanzas of this hymn illustrates its characteristic use. 


(1) “Thou didst give victory to the‘righteous sojourner’ 
when he divided his band of rescuers in the night.” 

(This refers to Abraham’s expedition for the rescue of 
Lot, Gen. xiv. 15.) 

(2) “Thou didst cause Laban to tremble at night.” 

(This allusion is to the memorable meeting between 
Jacob and Laban, which took place in Gilead at night, 
Gen. xxxi. 29.) 

(3) “The Egyptians found not their strong ones (the 
firstborn) when they were roused in the night” (Exod. 
xii. 30). 

(4) “When presumptuous Sennacherib attacked thy 
city, thou didst slay his whole host in the night” (2 Kings 
xix. 35). 

Here, every stanza has reference to some Biblical event 
or episode, and the allusion is made in the poet’s own 
language. 

To this type belong many of the Piyutim of Kalir. 
Compare e.g. his “Commemorative Hymns” m2, which 
occur in the liturgy for the New Year. The following 
quotation illustrates the suggestiveness of the poem :— 

“ May God look down upon and remember Israel, the 
object of his design even from the beginning, the choice 
fruit seen at the beginning (Jer. ii. 3), a root of the ripe 
growth found at the beginning (Hos. ix. 10) 1.” 

It is to be noted that these Hebrew poets did not confine 
their allusive material to the Bible. They drew largely 
from post-Biblical literature. Thus, for the liturgical poetry 
of Sabbath Chanuka, use is made of the Second Book of 
the Maccabees, of Judith, and the Megillath Antiochus, and 
a further interesting example of apocryphal literature 


Psy RY mang 2 Wd * man Nn’ mweunw 11. This forms one 
stanza of the allusive poem, beginning wrn 52 nonin 733. 
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employed by a Poetan is to be found in a recently discovered 
fragment (published by Dr. Gaster) of a Piyut for the second 
day of mynav, wherein is embodied a part of the book of 
Tobit, 7°30 mwyn). 

The other mode of using the Bible allusively in Hebrew 
poetry is of higher character, as will be shown presently *. 
There lie scattered over the whole field of Hebrew liturgie 
poetry a great number of pregnant and illuminating phrases 
which bring before the minds of their readers the full force 
of an idea or the vivid details of a narrative. They not 
only bear testimony to the poetic powers of the writers, 
but they presuppose on the part of the reader a fair 
familiarity with the Bible, for without a thorough know- 
ledge of its every page much of the beauty of these Hebrew 
prayers, with their suggestive allusions and exquisite gems, 
would inevitably fail of appreciation. By this artistic 
contrivance, the liturgical poetry received a lustre and 
brilliancy. It thereby gained a richness of idiomatic ex- 
pression, a grandeur of poetic ideas. Thus, the heavens 


are not only called ow, but have the appellation ?7 applied 
to them, “the garment,” in allusion to Isa. xl. 22, “He 
stretcheth the heavens as a garment.” By a kind of 
paronomasia they bear the term 33, “His glory,’ in 
reference to Ps. exiii. 4, mna> own dy, “His glory is 
upon the heavens.” They are also spoken of as 's9, “ The 
mirror,” see Job xxxvii. 18. By a similar loftiness of 


1 For a similar use of the apocryphal writings in secular poetry, see 
article ‘The Book of Delights of Joseph Zabara,” J. Q. R., vol. VI. Zunz 
in his Literaturgeschichte, p. 25, refers to the use made in the Jewish 
Liturgy of other Apocryphal books. The influence of Ecclesiasticus is 
especially apparent in the Abodah Piyutim, which give a description of 
the Temple Service on the day of Atonement, and the recent discovery 
of the Hebrew Original of Ben-Sira promises to render the task of tracing 
this influence extremely interesting and valuable. 

? An early use of a Biblical phrase in an allusive sense is found in the 
recently discovered Hebrew text of Ecclus. xxix. 23” m;wo mn) Jom. 
Sodom, the doomed city, is referred to as npwn in allusion to Gen. xiii. 10 
mpwn 2 °9, vide J. Q. K., IX, 556, and the Hebrew monthly Hashiloach, III, 
138 footnote. 
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ideas, the earth is designated mw), “that which brings 
forgetfulness!,” see Ps. lxxxviii. 13, and also as om, 
“ God’s footstool,” see Isa. Ixvi. 1. Very interesting are the 
many names by which Israel is described, each of which is 
based on some Biblical phrase. The Book of Isaiah is 
especially rich in such appellations, and so is the Song of 
Songs, from which we have—* The lily,” “The Rose of 
Sharon,” “ The perfect and bright One,” “ He that cometh 
from the wilderness,” “ She who sleeps but whose heart is 
awake.’ Other Biblical books are the sources of such varied 
nomenclature, as—“ The scattered’,” “The smallest of 
nations °,” “The bird of the wilderness ‘*,” “The bird of the 
house °,’ “The tame dove®,’ “The bride of love and 
youth’,” “Who has forgotten what happiness means ®,” 
“Who is not abandoned®.”. Many terms are made to 
refer to the patriarchs and other Biblical characters, to the 
Temple and the Torah, to Nature and the supernatural, 
whilst the names for God in liturgic poetry are as numerous 
and varied as are the manifold references to his atitri- 


butes and powers in our scriptures. And it need hardly 
be said that these allusive terms are not employed indis- 
criminately, but each is carefully selected to suit the nature 
and tone of the composition. Note, for example, the fullness 
and force of the allusive term in the poetic line: nayay dip 
obx nov, “ (Israel) the silent dove uttered a pathetic cry !°,” 


' Cp. the opening line of an anonymous Pismon on the death of Moses, 
wy Wem pow ny anp2 w ‘When the time came near for the faithful 
shepherd to leave the earth.” Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 2587, p. 37. 

? Jer. 1. 17. 3 Deut. vii. 7. * Ps. lxxxiv. 4. 

+ Ps, lxxx:.¢. ® Isa. Ix. 8. 7 Jer. ii. 2. 

§ Lam. iii. 17. 9 Isa. Ixii. 4. 

A reference to Ps. lvi. 1, where D771 Ox mv, “the silent dove among 
strangers,” is taken to represent the people of Israel. Cp. the use of Win 
Ps. Ixxiv. 19. The full phrase opm 05x mov is used by Abraham Ibn Ezra 
in a pathetic Piyut on Israel’s sufferings, entitled m2. by “ Concerning the 
dove” (Poems of Ibn Ezra, ed. Achiasaf, poem 128). This poem contains 
the happy use of the Biblical verse mb A29 M20 TT ARED ND‘ And the 
dove (i.e. Israel) found no rest for the sole of her foot” (Gen. viii. 9). 
The popularity in liturgic poetry of the simile of the dove for Israel is 
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and of the ingenious application by Kalir, in his poem 
on “The Four Species,” of this character of scriptural 
exegesis :— 

“I will praise with the 175 the fruit of glory, 77 717 by 
(Ps. civ. 2), God who robed himself in majestic glory, him 
will I extol with the mp7" ‘the myrtles, mtn pa ox 
(Zech. i. 8), who stood between the myrtle bushes, and 
I will exalt with the may, ‘waving of willows,’ by aon 
many (Ps. lviii. 5), the Lord who rides upon the fleeting 
clouds !.” 


III. Quasi-Midrashic Use. 


The uses of the Bible in relation to Neo-Hebrew poetry 
considered in the foregoing sections are of a character 
where the original meaning of the verse or phrase so used 
is closely followed in its literal and accepted sense. The 
following observations will deal with those cases in which 
Biblical expressions are employed in a totally different 
sense’. By the term “Quasi-Midrashic,” I mean the interpre- 
tation of a scriptural phrase in a moral, spiritual, or philo- 
sophic sense. Jewish scholars of the Middle Ages very 
frequently cultivated both philosophy and literature, and 
they were in the habit of clothing their philosophical 
conceptions in pure Biblical language. Their favourite 
phrases became a kind of idiomatic and standard formulae 
conveying in an original and striking fashion the leading 
idea which the poet had previously put forth in many 
words. The “ Royal Crown” of Ibn Gabirol abounds in 
Biblical quotations which are made to convey philosophical 
notions. The linguistic skill and extreme beauty of this 


evidenced by the fact that no less than twenty-two Piyutim beginning 
with ‘‘the dove” are mentioned by Zunz in his Literaturgeschichte der Syn. 
Poesie. 

1 maw has a double meaning, (1) =o" willows, and (2) fleeting clouds. 

2 Such Biblical usage we meet with in the Hebrew text of Ecclus. xl. 2». 
The expression 7 52 ox “The mother of all living” is used of the earth, 
while in Gen. iii. 20 it designates Eve, See Prof. Bacher’s notes on Sirach’s 
vocabulary, J. Q. R., IX, p. 556. 
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poem can, of course, be appreciated only in the original 
Hebrew. Yet a few examples, even if rendered into our 
vernacular, may not be out of place. 

(1) “God is Omniscient,’ the poet begins, “ both the 
thoughts and the deeds of man are fully known to him. 
The Divine eye surveys man’s exterior, whilst his searching 
light penetrates into the innermost recesses of the human 
heart.” The poet concludes, 22¥n pn) n'3a0, “ From within 
and without thou scannest him” (Exod. xxv. 11). (In its 
original sense, the phrase means “Thou shalt overlay it 
(the Ark) from within and without” with pure gold. The 
poet here plays upon the several meanings of the verb npy, 
“to cover,’ “to look up.” Comp. 43°, Gen. xxxi. 49.) 

(2) “God is beyond man’s comprehension. The human 
mind longs to know him. Yet it can but see him in part; 
it cannot perceive him altogether.” xd ody) meIn wnyP DAN 
mxin (Num. xxiii. 13), “Thou shalt behold but a part of it, 
but the whole of it thou shalt not behold.” (This passage 
was addressed to Balaam by Balak when enticing him to 
cast his evil enchantment on the encampment of Israel 7.) 

(3) “Thou, O Lord, art the true source of light whom 
the soul of man can only behold in its state of perfect 
purity. Therefore only in the world to come—the final 
abode of pure souls—can the Divine light undimmed be 
rightly enjoyed. On high, the Lord will appear full bright.” 
mNyY ‘7 73 (Gen. xxiii. 4). (The poet may here have thought 
of the similarity between 772 “on the mount,” and 3 
* brightness.” At all events, the original Biblical phrase 
is here used in all its suggestiveness.) 

By far the greater part of these Quasi-Midrashic inter- 
pretations of Biblical terms belongs to those sections of 
Hebrew poetry which treat of the soul, its relation to the 
human mind, its sojourn in the frail tenement, and of its 
ultimate return to its heavenly abode. The majority of 
these Biblical quotations, which are very numerous in 

! The same expression is used in the same philosophic sense by Charizi 
in his Introduction to the Tachkemoni, p. 5 (Achiasaf edition). 
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mediaeval poetry, are employed with extremely happy 
effect. A catalogue of them with appropriate notes would 
be highly interesting. But here only a few examples must 
suffice. 

“The human soul is a spark of God, a breath of life, 
breathed into the inanimate body, and thus the lifeless 
substance is turned into a living creature, because the 
Divine Peing hath come down to it with fire” (Exod. xix. 
18), wxa/n voy 3 WwN BD! (Note the philosophical sense 
given to this verse from Exodus. According to the original 
text Mount Sinai is the object of the Divine descent. Here 
it is the human body into which the sacred fire, i.e. the 
human soul, is made to enter—a fine and beautiful image.) 

In a dispute between the body and the soul about the 
cause of man’s downward career, the soul replies in the 
wording of the Psalmist, Jwo ‘N71 '3 %% mane Ps. exx, “ Woe 
unto me that I sojourn with Meshech (i.e. that which drags 
me downward) *.” Again, “ When the soul burdened with 
sin seeks admission to the heavenly abode it is scarcely 
recognized, and those who gaze at her disfigurement exclaim 
‘oy nin (Ruth i. 20), ‘Is this indeed Naomi?’ (i.e. once so 
beautiful) *.” 

“TI am sad and sorrowful,” says Immanuel de Romi in 
the famous prayer of his Machberoth, “ when I remember 
that my lofty pride will be changed into the lowliness of 
the grave. But I gain solace and comfort in the con- 
templation of a future life. I am cheered by the thought 
that ‘after I am withered away great pleasure is restored 
unto me,” myy %> ann omda “nw (Gen. xviii. 12). This 
is a very apt and ingenious application of a Biblical 
passage to an idea entirely different to that in which it 
is originally used. ‘mba carries with it the idea of dis- 


‘ Royal Crown and Tachkemoni, Introductory chapter, p. 4. 

2 Charizi’s Tachkemoni, chap. 13. Note that in mediaeval Jewish 
philosophy Two is a usual term for ‘‘body.” Charizi, however, seems to 
ascribe a more poetical etymology to it. 

3 Machberoth Immanuel, chap. 8. 
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solution, cp. Siw mab, whilst ny is an obvious reference 
to future life. Cp. jy p. 

Here the question presents itself whether the moral and 
spiritual meanings assigned to the various phrases in Hebrew 
poetry had been originally fixed by the authors of the 
Midrashic writings. This question acquires additional 
force when we note that many of the Biblical phrases bear 
exactly the same Quasi-Midrashic sense, when quoted by 
different writers extending over a long period of time. 
The recurrence of such phrases may be a mere coincidence, 
but the probability that they had their origin in Rabbinic 
literature is prima facie a very strong one. So far, I have 
not been able to trace these Quasi-Midrashic uses of Bible 
texts to early Rabbinical sources. That the Midrash and 
Agada had a marked influence upon this particular form 
of poetic adaptation is to my mind quite certain. There 
are several instances where this influence is undoubtedly 
apparent. Take, e.g., Charizi’s use of the phrase X¥" WN °3 
pawno (Num. xxi. 28), “ For a fire comes out of Heshbon,”’ 
to describe how the Divine wrath is often kindled by the 
account of man’s sinful deeds. This evidently is based 
upon the parallel. Talmudic interpretation of the same 
Biblical passage in Baba bathra, 78>, Jwnn wwa pawn wa 
ody bw iawn, “Come unto Heshbon (the reckoning); come 
let us look into our account with the world?.” 

A further instance of this mode of interpretation is 
afforded by a passage in Exodus Rabbah. The Midrash 
compares Esther’s beauty to the fair queen of night, which 
can join the Jewish queen in saying, bs sad ‘nenp xd om 
py owdy nr qdnn, “As for me, I have not been called to the 
king for thirty days” (Esther iv. 10), a witty reference to 
the period of the moon’s revolution round the earth. 

This is very similar in character to Ibn Gabirol’s descrip- 
tion of sunrise and sunset, in the Biblical phrase x’ Iny3 


‘A curious title for a work on Arithmetic, by Joseph ben Moses 
Zarfathi, is pro yy, for Heshbon was Sihon’s city. See Neubauer, Cat. 
Heb. MSS. in the London Beth Hamidresh, § 133. 
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maw x’ paz) ANa “In the evening she went forth, and in 
the morning she returned ” (Esther ii. 14) }. 

Immanuel de Romi gives a prescription for dealing with 
the 377 1s" (the evil inclination). He puts it in the pithy 
Biblical phrase wna ‘nd, « offer it to the Lord,” i.e. subdue 
it to the service of God. Compare this with the passage 
in Sanhedrin, 43°, 1x2 anon ySy abyo... ny? ne nau ty 
mypory *2wa ‘n’2’p’‘nd 1133 “He who sacrifices his evil inclina- 
tions does homage to God both now and hereafter *.” 


IV. Use of Proper Names. 


Bible names have a mystic charm of their own. Hidden 
in them are many a poetic idea or profound moral teaching. 
From a philological and scientific point of view, a con- 
siderable amount of interest also attaches to this subject. 
Not less fascinating is their study from the Midrashic and 
Agadic standpoint. Rabbinical literature is full of pithy 
sayings, fine allegories, and happy conceits, based upon the 
real or supposed meanings of Bible names. What could 
be more fanciful than the use made in the Pirque Aboth 
(Ethics of the Fathers), of the names mentioned in the 
Itinerary of Israel (Num. xxi. 19) moa bwdn “from 
Nachliel” the heritage of God, ie. the study of the Law, 
“to Bamoth,” high places, ie. to an exalted mental state, 
implying that “whosoever labours in the vineyard of the 
Law shall be exalted.” The Talmud and Midrashim abound 
in instances of the various uses made of the proper names 
of the Bible, but this attractive field is too extensive to be 
surveyed here *. I confine myself to only a few examples 
of their use in mediaeval Hebrew poetry. In his “Songs 


1 «Royal Crown.” Gabirol is as happy in the use of Biblical phrases in 
this scientific portion of his great poem as in the more spiritual parts of it. 

2 Vide also Bacher, Die Agada der Palest. Amorier, Part I, p. 132. 

3’ For a few instances see references in Bacher, Die Agada der Palest. 
Amorier, Part I, pp. 156, note 3; 265. note6; 266, note 1; 274, note 7, 
See also the Rabbinic principle (Lev. Rabbah, chap. i, § 3), DOT 737 pM) wD 
wir) xox and its application, ibid. 

VOL. XI. 85s 
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of Sorrow,” Abraham Ibn Ezra, describing the rapid advance 
of old age, aptly says, wan nx ayy 7 7d “InN pdt An 
“Behold Laban (i.e. the white gray hair) pursued after me. 
He swiftly overran the Cushi (i.e. the black) ?.” 

A lover, desiring to convey a message of affection to 
Ophrah, his beloved one, sent her a missive containing the 
phrase “1y>3 npyo Mayn (Jud. xi. 29), which is good Hebrew 
for “a kiss from Ophrah is the height of joy *.” 

Immanuel likewise relates a story about a certain lady 
who made riches a necessary qualification in the object 
of her choice. In those days the Shadchan was a 
recognized intermediary, and an admirer of the lady who 
had heard of the indispensable condition conveyed his 
ability to fulfil his part of the contract by sending a 
message to the Shadchan in the following quotation from 
Genesis (ii. 11), 2717 OY WN ADYN, a witty double entendre, 
meaning “ Tell her that gold is there.” 

A minister, whose lot had fallen in a congregation the 
members of which were obstinate and rebellious, managed 


by dint of perseverance to bring about a better feeling, and 
he laboured so hard among them, 0% ONT 4y “until their 
rebelliousness ceased.” 


V. The Mnemonic Use of the Bible. 


The use of the Bible in a Mnemonic form can also be 
traced to Rabbinic origin. The Talmudic quotations of 
the Bible, introduced by the expressions 730'D), as also the 
use of the Biblical verses as Mix" DD) and notarikon, all 
come under this class. Many of these, however, are artificial. 
But in later Hebrew poetry the Mnemonic use of the Bible 


1 Poems of Ibn Ezra, ed. Achiasaf, poem 20. ‘“ He overran the Cushi” 
is taken from 2 Sam. xviii. 23. 

2 ney being taken as a compound of yy ‘‘the pressure of” (Prov. xxx. 
33) and np; and similarly 195: as a compound of 2 and 14y “joy for ever.” 
Cp. an interesting use of yawn. ‘‘ Bathsheba,” for the seventh day of the 
week, in a Cabbalistic Sabbath Hymn of Mordechai Dato with the refrain 
maw 195 ‘In honour of Sabbath.” Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 22,094, p. 11. 
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is very clear and striking, and served well its purpose. 
Thus the date of the rise of Hebrew poetry proper is fixedly 
impressed upon the mind by Charizi’s singularly happy 
verse, mnwn dy yd rnyna “ They awoke to song on the 
Sheminith—an eight-stringed instrument,” i.e. the eighth 
century. 

Several important mnemonics, in virtue of which the 
festival days of the Jewish calendar are easily calculated, 
have also been fixed by certain phrases in the Bible. 
Thus the passage (Num. ix. 11) O°») myn by ane wy 
typifies both the festival of Passover (nya) and the Fast 
of Ab (a1), the whole passage conveying the mnemonic 
that both the first day of the festival and the day of the 
fast invariably fall on the same day of the week. 

The verse (Prov. vi. 23) WS MM) ANYD 13 °°3, serves to 
convey a similar useful piece of information, viz. that the 
first day of Chanukah falls on the same day of the week as 
the first day of the previous Pentecost ; the M¥m 1) signifying 
the duty of kindling the lights, and ™n representing the 
Law which was given on Mount Sinai, the anniversary of 
which is solemnized on Pentecost’. 

An interesting chapter on the mnemonic use of Bible 
texts is supplied by the Azharoth, i.e. Piyutim on the 
divine precepts. The familiar Azharoth of Zerachiah 
Halevi for the Sabbath preceding the Passover Festival 
contain several instances. But I will here quote two 
examples from the less known Azharoth of Kalonymos 
Nasi *. 


1 This mnemonic, however, is only applicable when the year is either 
regular (i.e. when Cheshvon has 29 days and Kislev 30) or defective 
(i.e. Cheshvon and Kislev have each 29 days). The rule does not hold 
when the year is redundant (i.e. when Cheshvon and Kislev have each 
go days). See the Piyut for the Sabbath intervening between Parashath 
Shekalim and Zachor. The phrase 771) Mz 73°) is used as a mnemonic in 
a somewhat different connexion in Zerachiah Halevi’s Azharoth. ‘‘Search 
not the unleavened bread by any other but candle-light. ‘For the use of 
candle-light is a commandment and a law.’” 

? Brit. Mus, Hagada MS. Add. 14,761, p. 2. 


882 
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The unleavened bread must be prepared with water 
drawn on the previous day. And the mnemonic is given 
in the words of the text (Gen. xxvi. 20), nn 125 7pxd “So 
as to say the water has remained overnight.” 

Again, referring to the Seder ceremony of dividing the 
Passover cake, and putting away part of it for the Afi- 
koumon, the poet wittily uses the mnemonic phrase (1 Sam. 
xx. 37), mxdm Joo *ynn “ Put the half of it away from thee*.” 


VI. Miscellaneous Uses. 


The miscellaneous uses to which the Bible has been 
made to do service comprise specimens of a humorous 
and satirical character. They treat of varied secular 
subjects of wine, love, friendship, elegies, eulogies, the 
seasons of the year, the wonders of nature, and in short 
embrace a wide field of criticism of every aspect of life. 
But this paper having gone beyond the limits assigned to 
it, I cannot here enter into further detailed particulars. 

I hope, however, that I have not failed to indicate, 
although inadequately, the great literary influence which 
the Bible has exercised in building up the poetry of the 
Jewish race. It has constituted the warp and woof for 
their prayers and songs, their hymns, and their dirges. In 
every phase of the communal life, in every vicissitude 
and joy its spirit and letter have been the guiding influence 
which has inspired the thoughts and actions of the people 


of the Book. 
A. FELDMAN. 


1 495, which in the original text is a preposition, is here taken as a verb 
root, }> “to stay overnight.” The same mnemonic is used by Zerachiah, 
2 »ynm in the text means ‘‘the arrow.” Here it signifies ‘the half.” 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ARABIC 
LITERATURE OF THE JEWS. 


I (continued). 
20. Alphabetical List of Arabic Names (continued). 


557. wpy Akrisch? (Acrix, Isak, Revue des Et. Juives, 
XIX, 159; (& Ke, about 1194 H., occurs in MS. Algiers, 
1337), see List of subser.; Isak b. Abraham, &e. (Catal. 
Bodl., p. 1087), from_,is lame? David b. Salomo ibn wpy 
at Marseilles, 1385, in MS. Vatican 395, is perhaps also 
wnpy ? (comp. also wy). 

558 Moxy ‘Arama? Isak and his son Meir (Catal. Bodl., 
s.v.), Meir b. A., a copyist (Wolf, III, p. 13). 

558°. *oNv(N) ? David b. Samuel (MS. Bodl., Neub. 2328). 

559. PNor) al-Iraki (of ‘Irak, Suj., p.177), Salomo b. 
Josef, possessor of MS. Berlin 168 (Abth. 2, p.17), Manasse Ir. 
(=%a2, Revue des Et. Juives, XXXII, 129). 

559%. TNvy ‘Aschdir, abu U (father of the tribes?), see 
ndds fan, 

559°. wy ? ap. David al-Hiti (J. Q. R., IX, 433, 439, n. 6). 

INDY, see JNBID. 

560. “aey dx, in the List of subser., is probably an error, 
instead of "pwr ? 

561. mny ‘Atijja, see under myy. 

562. jxony ‘Othman, a name known by the Khalif, which 
is not to be found among the Jews. If Sahl ben Bischr 
is called in the Fihrist (p. 274) abu ‘O. he had perhaps a son 
who entered the Islam ? 
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563. “NB(ON) or 2BdN al-Fadji? Elia, at Constantinople = 
b. David ha-Levi, 1518? (see Hebr. Bibliogr., XIX, 114; 
Neubauer, Add. to MS. 2411) ; be, ap. Frumkin, Lben 
Schemuel, p. 11, according to Salomo Atia, pref. to the 
Comm. on Psalms. 

564. AINB(ON) al-Fdda, abu (not to be identified with 
laa! yl, vulgo Abulfeda), Vidal, at Saragossa, about 1400 
(Hebr, Biblioor., XIV, 96 = MS. Halberstam 242, f. 196); 
Jacobs, /nquiry, n. 1403, “Abdfaza,” &c., corrected “Abolfada” 
by Kayserling, J. Q. R., VIII, 498. 

565. BONBON)? al-Futisch? Moses b. Isak “Fats,” ap. 
Zunz, Zur Gesch., p. 410 (Serapeum, 1846, p. 42). 

566. ‘DNB(bx) (al-)Fasi, also without article, of Fas (Fez), 
the celebrated Isak (ob. 1103), Josef (Conforte, p.28, Sambari, 
110, 155), Salomo (3py’ m3, 1792). Not to be combined with 
Paz = de Paz, Depas. 

567. Sywp(bs) al-Fadhél (the excellent); Muallim (or 
ha-Melammed) Fadhil (the excellent teacher) is a by-name 
of a Karaitic author, whose real name, Jesaia b. Ussia Kohen, 
is first given in the Catal. of the Hebr. MSS. of Berlin (Abth. 2, 
p. 48, n. 250), and confirmed by David al-Hiti (J. Q. R., IX, 
435, 443); comp. under 5¥5. Musa b. al-F. b. Chisdai, 
MS. Bodl., Neub. 2328. 

Abu al-F. b. mn, in a Fragm. of Mr. Adler, is probably 
=abu ’l-Fadhl; see 5$p. 

568. HDPNA (the letter Yod expresses only a vowel) Fakima, 
name of awoman(Jellinek,Kontr., p.36); perhaps=‘Hdkima? 

PND, see WD. 

569. “30ND, or ‘SNH Faradji, see under 75. 

37ND, see “IND. 

“IB, see IND and 0D. 

569°. MND Fari‘h (serene, cheerful), Moses (about 1620, 
MS. Bodl., Neub. 20004). 

570. "35 Fadjar (?generosity), abu 'l-F. I forgot to note 
the source. 
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571. B(x) al-Fadini? feminine name (Responsa D0 
DYpiny, n. 97). 

572. D5 Fihm (intelligence), abw’l-F. Levi ibn al-Tabban, 
see NIN. 

573. "ND, the family-name Fod or Fua is perhaps of 
Arabic origin!? 

574. Synp(bx) al-Fawwdl (the bean-merchant ; not al-Fual, 
as I find still in Vogelstein and Rieger, l.c., I, 120), Polem. 
u. apologet. Iit., p. 76, Hebr. Bibliogr., IX, 138, where some 
persons are named (see also Magazin f. d. Wiss. d. Jud., VII, 
104; Salfeld, Die Erklarer des Hohenl., p. 175); Munadjdjim 
b. al-F. at Saragossa (eleventh cent., Die hebr. Ubersetz., 
p- 923, ap. Hammer, Lit., VII, 494, inexactly “ Fewal”’), and 
in Saragossa, A. 1232, Josef b. Salomo, Josef b. Chajjim 
and Samuel b. Jehuda ibn al-F. In the Resp. of Jos. ibn 
Megas, n. 167 (Resp. of Maimonides, f. 32), I find Isak ben 
bx “pbx, probably 5x”inbx; Abraham b. al-F. (Resp. Isak 
b. Scheschet, n. 399). 

575. ‘DIB, see ‘DIP. 

2576. a2515, 7p, NPD Pulgar, Pulkar, is considered as 
a name of a place in Spain, and not to be the same as N95 
or 8b, a family-name, not less problematical (Catal. Bodl., 
p- 2537; Hebr. Bibliogr., XIV, 4; Revue des Et. Juives, 
XVIII, 63; Gross, Gallia Jud., p. 119, against the combina- 
tion with Beaucaire). I would not venture to suggest 
a derivation from al-Bulgar (Suj., p. 43). 

576. AID, see under 375. 

577. ? 7p, Elasar ha-Levi (Sambari, p. 156, in the Index, 
Med. Jew. Chron., II, p. xxi, 0'"5!). 

2578. mB, see the quotations to MS. Munich 321. Is 
perhaps Salomo ibn 78, in Catal. Halberstam, p. 57, 1. 3, 
an error instead of 72» ? 


1 Carmoly, Hist. des méd., p. 241, transcribes Isak Pua ; see II Vessillo, 1879, 
Ppp. 40, 106, 1880, p. 217. I got a list of the Hebrew books printed by the 
family Foa from the Rabbi Jare. The notice of the Arabic origin of 
the name I found in the midst of a list (MS. ?) p. 21, but my notice was 
too short. 
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578°. j7OB, probably not the Latin or Romance Patron, 
perhaps Fatrun or Fitrun? Jakob ibn F. at Kairuwan 
(Resp., ed. Harkavy, n. 1). 

579. (bx) al-Fidji (2), David b. Mordechai, MS. Bodl., 
Neub. 3256. Comp. ‘385. 

580. arB(Sx) al-Fajjwmi (of Fajjum, which is considered 
to be the old Pithom, Suj., p.201). The name is renowned 
by Saadia Gaon, whom the Karaitic opponents call simply 
by this name with contempt. On Jakob b. Natanel, the 
contemporary of Maimonides in Yemen, we had occasion 
to speak more in the article Hibat Allah (p. 523). There 
is no need whatever to make him a descendant of Saadia, 
or to bring a descendant of the latter into Yemen (Saphir, 
Eben Safir, I, pref. of 8. Sachs. f. 6b [inel. title-page] 
and f. 53 b). 

581. DDD? This name is hardly correct. Salomo b. Josef 
ibn ’b, 1577, at Rome (Vogelstein and Rieger, 1. ¢., II, 422). 

582. ND (originally Persian) Firuz, a learned Karaitic 
family, in possession of valuable MSS.; hence the chrono- 
logy and history of these MSS., and even of their authors, 
is connected with a correct genealogy of that family, 
designed by NWS nv3> OY or “B M3 ONIN at the end 
of individual signatures. I found also in Arabic letters 
al-Firuzi (MS. Berlin, n. 246; comp. Suj., p. 201). I do not 
know whether MN5 and 1855, in the List of subser., belongs 
thither. I have promised (Monatsschr., 1882, p. 327) a special 
notice on that family, which would be here a too great 
digression. I shall restrict myself to some principal and 
leading points, and reserve a short index of the single 
members to a special appendix ; see also Hebr. Bibliogr., 
V, 51, XIX, 72. 

We must discern from Elia b. hades b. Mose (1654, 
Monatsschr., 1. c.) his contemporary Elia b. Gedalja (Gur- 
land, Ginse St. Pet., I, 21, 41), mentioned at once with 
the jtn Moses Firuz (Gurland, p. 41, wanting in the Index, 
p- 77) at Damascus, whither the family belongs, not to 
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Egypt, as Fiirst, III, 76, asserts without any reason what- 
ever. Abraham, Gedalja, and Samuel are said to have 
lived at Damascus about 1500(?), according to Neubauer 
(Aus d. Petersb. Bibl., pp. 28, 118, n. xxi b; comp. my 
Polemische und apolog. Lit., p. 335). Abraham b. Salomo 
Rofe (physician) appears as a bibliophile (ap. Neub., 1. c., 
p- 144) in a letter addressed by Elia Maruli to somebody 
in Egypt, dated 1573, and so ap. Pinsker, p. 187 (in the 
Index, p. 186, which, perhaps, excuses the ignorance of 
Fiirst, III, 22, 23). 

Daniel b. Mose’s residence at Cairo is, according to Fiirst, 
III, 74, 76, distinctly mentioned in a copy of Salmon’s 
Commentary on Threni. Not a word of that occurs, 
neither ap. Pinsker, notes, p. 132, nor in Firkowitsch’s 
Catalogue MS., n. 560. According to this catalogue, in 
different parts incorrect itself, partly in an incorrect trans- 
lation published in Geiger’s Wiss. Zeitschr., III, 443, 
Abraham Rofe buys at Cairo the MS. in question from 
Natanel b. Daniel “ Pherus” (1482), and completes a lack 
in that MS. According to Firkowitsch’s Catalogue, the 
MS. 560 has been completed in the last leaf by Nathanel 
(1482), and bought by Firkowitsch from Abraham ha-Levi 
Rofe at Jerusalem (=Abraham...Jeruschalmi b. Mose, 
ap. Pinsker, p. 227, wanting in the Index) in the year 1830! 
The date (1482) of the MS. itself is erroneously calculated, 
according to Pinsker (Orient., XII, 741). What a heap 
of errors and misconceptions covering a few lines of an 
epigraph! The possessor of the same MS. was Daniel 
b. Mose Firuz (Pinsker, notes, p. 132), who bought the 
Commentary on the Psalms, 1676 (ibid., p. 130). In 
the register of my work, Die hebr. Ubersctz., p. 1052, I have 
discerned three persons called Daniel b. Moses, because 
of the year 1568 in MS. Berlin 249 (Catal., Abth. 2, p. 99), 
which I have afterwards recognized to be false. Daniel, 
the student of medicine (xBInDA = --k=\!), son of Moses 
Jeruschalmi, probably wxpi, son of Jesaia Firuz, lived 1665 
(MS. Berlin 248, Catal., Abth. 2, p. 99), and is the Arabic 
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epitomizer of Bechai’s Duties of the Hearts, 1682; see also 
under jNiyv. 

2583. ‘DID or *OINND? (‘DIOYND, ap. Jellinek, Kontres, p. 37, 
is correct ?), “ Fetoussi” (Cazés, p. 195), “ Fuitosi’”” (Zedner). 

584. Wwo5(5x) al-Fakhkhar (praiser, and perhaps also 
potter, Hebrew 1x7, ap. ibn Ezra, Wolf, III, n. 380¢; see 
Lebrecht, Litbl. d. Or., 1841, p. 250; comp. Serap., 1846, 
p- 43; Hebr. Bibliogr., XVII, 118, XIX, 41, erroneously p. 71, 
in the Index, p.v). The physician Abraham ibn al-F., who 
died, according to Zunz (Zur Gesch., p. 428), 1239, could well 
be the Wazir abu Is‘hak, a. 1194 (MS. Bodl., Neub. 430°, 
who inserts a note of admiration after the word “abu,” 
I cannot guess for what reason). Other members of the 
same family are mentioned by Zunz, 1. c.; Joce [Josef ] ben 
Aljjacar (sic) is said to have removed the Karaites from 
Spain (Alfons de Valladolid, baptized Abner de Birgos, ap. 
Loeb, Revue des Et. Juives, XVIII, 63); see under 375. 
Luzzatto, in his list of Pajtanim (Ozar Tob, 1880, p. 64), 
found the acrostic INM); should it be 1x55 ? 

584°. DIBON)? Moses b. Israel ibn al-F...? (MS. Bodl., 
Neub. 219). 

? 585. onde Falugi (Zedner, p. 248, but uxdxp Palagi, 
p- 625), whether Fuladji (from Falad), apoplexed ?); Palaggi 
(Revue des Et. Juives, XXI, 303, XXII, 80, and so Hebr. 
Bibliogr., V, 60, n. 615). 

2586. pds, or 095, or BOND, var. lectio nx’, Josef ibn 
“ Plat” (Zunz, Ritus, p. 26; see also Catal. Bodl., p. 1908), 
Josef ibn Zaddik, in Med. Jew. Chron., I, 94; Conforte, f. 8b; 
Hamagid, 1861, p. 175, Carmoly borrowed from Auerbach ; 
Graetz, VI, 287, introduces the doubtful identification with- 
out mentioning his sources. He and Gross, Abraham b. 
David in Monatsschrift, 1873, pp. 3 and 17, transcribe Pilat. 
The rules of Tefillin and Benedictions are inserted in Pardes, 
attributed to Raschi, ed. Warschau, 1870, p. 80, n. 201. 





' Ahron ‘5, in the Index of Conforte, is f. 13 b a0, which I consider 
as a corruption of ben ciwn; see Catal. Bodl., pp. 1689 and 2533 ; Hist. Litt. 
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2587. pip Fulus, Ahron (Resp. Simon Duran, III, 88) ; 
perhaps an error instead of md? see this article. 

2588. 5, ibn ‘5, ap. Abraham b. David, pp. 69, 71, 
ed. Neubauer. 

589. ‘290(5x) al-Falaki (the astrologer; or Falki, from 
the place Falk ? Suj., p. 199). py? (sic) b. Chalfon (“Halfun ?) 
al-F., MS. Bodl., Neub. 1462. 

590. poa(>N), perhaps not Alfalas (Moses, Catal. Bodl., 
p- 1769, against “ Alpalas,” even ap. Zedner), but al-Fallds 
(“ obolorum venditor,” Freytag) ? 

591. BN) al-Fandji? or Fanadji, Schemtob (Resp. 
Jakob Berab, f. 24); comp. ibn al-Fange, converted Jew, 
official of the Spanish Cid, whose Arabic chronicle is said 
to have been the principal source of the history (or legend) 
of this famous hero (Wolf, I, p. 16, n. 34, hence Delitzsch, 
Gesch. d. jiid. Poesie, p. 56; Jew. Lit., p. 170). 

592. “INTIBON) or TNDNA(ON) al-Fandari (the source of 
Alfoundari, ap. M. Franco, Essai sur Hist. des Isr. de V Emp. 
Ottom., p. 285, is not given), name of a family of learned 
men (see Cutal. Bodl., p. 732, Chajjim, ap. Jellinek, Kontres, 
p. 13, ob. 1733, seems the junior, Cutal., p. 821). Moses A. 
wrote the MS. of Berlin, n. 232; Abraham b. Elia possessed 
MS. Berlin, n. 58. Alphandery is called a member of the 
commission of the Athenée Oriental at Algiers, a.1871. Lyon 
Alphanderic at Avignon, 1558 (Rev. d. Et. Juives, VII, 240); 
Moses ‘pr7Bbs (in Neubauer’s Catul., n. 2129) and Ahron 
PWN (ibid., n. 1080, in the year 1716). Moses “ Alphan- 
dery ” was a physician at Avignon, 1506 (Revue des Et. J., 
XXXIV, 253). I hardly venture to explain this name. 
pes and i,24..5,magna dactylorum portio;—Saxum magnum 
a latere montis avulsum (Freytag), gives no satisfactory 
explanation, nor the castle of Derend, the old Ptandari 
or Tanandaris (Jahrbiicher, Wien, vol. CVI, p. 63). 

593. 2X8p Fadhdil (virtues) is only to be found with abu 


de la France, t. XXXI, p. 462. Schemtob vn; ap. Conforte, p. 22 b, is to be 
corrected 135) Falco (Asulai, 8. v.). 
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as a Kunya (see § 2b, p. 229), especially in Egypt in the 
twelfth cent.; as Meborach (Mubarak ?), contemporary 
of Jehuda ha-Levi, whom Geiger identifies with Meborach 
b. Natan 13m, who lived 1156 (Harkavy, Meussef Nidd., 
pp. 182, 183, 1. 3, and 11. 6 and 3 from bottom), 1167, and still 
1181, according to a fragm. of Lewis-Gibson (see Schechter, 
J.Q. R., IX, 115, 116, 1. 7, San, p. 117, 1. 3; his brother 
is Sason, misprinted “ Yason”). I have formerly adopted 
this identification (Hebr. Bibliogr., V, 30, comp. IV, 68 and 
VII, 81), which becomes rather doubtful by the date 1181. 
an older Meborach b. Natan b. Nisan (?) ha-Levi is ques- 
tionable, ap. Zunz, Lit., p. 98; Pinsker, Likk., App., pp. 62 
(Pseudo-Salmon, in the Index, p. 206, read Y’D, and to that 
passage the objection of Geiger, in Zeitschr. D. M. G., XV, 
816) and 139. Abu ’1-F. is perhaps Baruch b. Ahron. 
Another, ibn al-Nakid, called Muhadsdsib (see above, under 
377 n. 316). Another b. Berachja is quoted in the Arabic 
Rules of killing, which I have collocated in the twelfth 
cent. (Geiger, Jiid. Zeitschr., I, 315, II, 303), probably com- 
posed by Samuel b. Jakob ibn Djam‘ (Halberstam, Hebr. 
Bibliogr., V1, 72, XX, 4, XXI, 48; ha-Karmel, III, 215). 
Abu ’1-F. Benjamin al-Schureiti, ob. 1207-8 (Hebr. Bibliogr., 
XVI, 110). 

594. ASD Fudhidha (perhaps to be derived from 425 


silver, not from (2-45 fragment ?), Amram b. (ibn) F., about 
1620 (Cutal. Bodl., p. 2460; MS. Bodl., Neub. 2000 *). 


595. Sia Fudhl (excellence), also with the article al, 
@ common proper name among the Arabs I have not yet 
met with among the Jews. F. b. Bishr, ap. Hagi Khalfa, 
VII, 1067, n. 2546, is certainly an error instead of Sahl 
(see 5nd); but I found the composition Fadhl Allah 
al-Scharabati al-Firuzi (MS. Berlin 246). 

Abw’1-Fadhl, a common Kunya with the Arabs, probably 
at first that of the father of a real son named F., is not 
wanting with Jews, although we could not exhibit directly 
a person with that proper name. The Kunya is that of the 
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old Karaite Salomo ha-Nasi, not abu Sixadx (see MS. Berlin 
200, Catal., Abth. 2, p. 48, confirmed by David al-Hiti, 
J.Q. R., TX, 424,440). Other instances are: abu al-F. ben 
.pox, in a fragment of Mr. Adler; abu ’l-F. b. Natan 
(ebers, Meassef Nidd., p. 183, 1.11 from bottom ; the word 
boynonds after this Kunya, and after the following name 
Hillel, seems not to designate “called,” but “adhibitus,” taken 
to witness ?); abu ’1-F. Spe (Harkavy, l.c., 183, 1.2 and 
1.4 from bottom ; ‘py, 1. 14, is a printer's error); abu ’1-F. 
Da’ud b. Suleiman, the Karaite (ob. 1161), see under 17D. 

596. oye Fadhlan, a diminutive of Fadhl? Ibn F. 
under Radhi Billah (934-39), Journ. Asiat., XVIII, 458. 

596". p85? Mordechai (MS. Bodl., Neub. 1193). 

597. DNB(ON), less correct SND and ‘3D Farandji 
(French, European), a by-name which does not imply the 
same family, for instance, Chajjim (Resp. Ascher b. Jechiel, 
8615); Josef b. Jehuda (Zedner, Alfrangi) ; Moses (Conforte, 
f. 28); Abraham b. Salomo (Med. Jew. Chron., I, 107; 
_ Sambari, ibid., p. 140, 161). 

598. 1878, probably |; Farrar (fugitive), shicadita Ferrer, 
Abraham and David, see Kayserling, Biblioteca Espai., 
p- 44; about David see the more exact notice ap. Wolf, IV, 
p- 810, n. 573 ¢, ND. Fiirst, Bibl. Jud., I, 277, confounds 
this disputant of H. Broughton (without the proper name) 
with the Rabbi Ferrer at Tortosa, 1412, whom Graetz, VIII, 
125, identifies with Vidal b. Benveniste (but see Kobak’s 
Hebrew Jeschurun and Hebr. Bibliogr., XV, 78 and p. vii). 

599. ANS Furath (sweet water), a physician, the name 
of whose father is doubtful, Uls or Uis*, in the eighth 
cent. (see my Alfarabi, p. 127; Fibrist, II, 147, n. 16; O'seibia, 
I, pp. 161-3) ; Abraham ibn F., a Massoret (Hebr. Bibliogr., 
XV, 92, 1. 3 from bottom). 

600. 75 » Farad) (j Joy, 8 solace), also 85x with the article, 
and often 3X7, even 38785, a proper name, for instance, abu 
Sa‘id F. b. Chisdai (Catal. "Bod. p- 1804); “Rabbi” (9) F., 
ap. Simon Duran and Salomo ene (Zunz, Ges. Schr., II, 28), 
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but F. ben Salem, the translator at Girgenti (1279), is also 
called Moses Farachi (see the following article). It appears 
as a family name or a by-name in the following instances. 
arranged according to the proper name: Astruc or Nastruc 
(= En-Astruc) F. (Hebr. Bibliogr., XX, 124); En-Bonfos 
(or Bonafoux) F. of Valencia (ibid.); abu ‘1-Walid Chijja 
b. F. (twelfth cent., ibid. and above § 12, end, p. 630); David 
ibn F.(MS. Fisch] 40); Isak F. (Conforte, see 3719); Jehuda 
WNIND (1560, copyist of MS. Bodl., Neub. 1291); Josef al-F. 
al-Cadro, who effected the expulsion of the Karaites from 
Spain (Rev. des Et. Juives, XIX, 206) ; ibn (pdx) Mapdw 37, 
ap. Abraham b. David, p. 79; see under 1825; Simon F. at 
Larsa (pref. to Chajjim Abulafia b. Jakob, apy’ maw. 
printed a. 5494, but 1733). 

A composition is F. (not “ Farrag”) Allah b. Raschid 
Allah (fourteenth cent.? Archives des Missions scientif., 
1873, p. 564; on the date see Geiger, Jiid. Zeitschr., XI, 245). 

The Kunya abu 1-Farad)j, whether in reference to a real 
son F. or to the abstract sense of the word, is very frequent 
amongst Arabs and Jews, for instance, abu ’1-Faradj Harun 
b. al-Fardj, quoted by the Karaite Ali b. Suleiman (Poz- 
nanski, Rev. des Ht. Juives, XX XIII, 215), might be the father 
and the son of F.; but even if it should be a juxtaposition 
of the two readings (ibn and abu) }7N Ayw* is not a “simple 
translation ” (ibid., p. 216, n. 5); abu ’l-F. Hibat (737) b.... 
(fragm. of Mr. Adler); the wife (73) of abu ’1-F. b. al-M., . . (2) 
b. jxds (another fragm. of Mr. Adler): abu ’1-F., son of 
Barakat b. Ibrahim b. ~~ or pon (Harkavy, Meassef Nidd., 
p- 182); Sit al-Kull, daughter of Beracha, in assistance 
(sny03) of her father abu ’l-F. (who is = Beracha? ibid., 
p. 183); abu ’l-F. Joschija b. Bazzaz (Catal. Neub., p. 642, 
n. 5) = Rafaja b. Pazzaz; al-‘Scheikh abu ’I-F. (Letters of 
Maimonides, f. 20b, ed. Amst., where 375 is a printer’s 
error); Menachem b. Jehuda b. abu ‘1-F. (1232; ibid., 
f. 38; comp. Hebr. Bibliogr., XX, 124); Nissim (F.) b. 
Sabbatai 375>s or uxneds, possessor of MS. Munich 246, 
probably the father of Wilhelm Raimond de Moncada (since 
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1467 a Christian), had another son Samuel abu ’1-F. (men- 
tioned in the same MS.). “Abraham fils de Bolpharaig,” 
or “de Bulfaraide, Bolfoang, Bofornat,” at Marseilles, 
1235-48 (ap. Loeb, Revue des Et. Juives, XVI, 74), is an 
instructive example of corruptions, each of which alone 
would hardly be recognized. Bulfaruchius is the name 
of some Jewish physicians in Sicily, mentioned in the 
documents collected by the brothers Lagumina. It is 
scarcely necessary to repeat that Bu is = abu. 

600%, m5 ~Fureidja? diminutive fem. of Faradj? F. 
Kohen in a Bodl. MS. (Magazin fiir d. Wiss. d. Jud., XVII, 
228), 

601. *75(5x), INI5, TINE, GNIND, perhaps different family 
names. Suj. discerns 2s Furidji, a local designation 
(p. 191), from Faradji, derived from the name Faradj, 
of which we have spoken in the preceding article. For 
the present purpose it will suffice to enumerate some 
persons who are designated by one of these names, because 
the orthography might differ with respect to the same 
persons or families in different sources. 

Chajjim (xebx, twice so in Resp. Jehuda b. Ascher, f. 50, 
n. 51); David (ibid., f. 30, n. 81); Isak b. Abraham (copyist 
(1477) of MS. Schonblum 112¢); Isak b. Jomtob (Conforte, 
f. 39 b infra sneby 33, but f. 42b infra 3x75 }2; in the 
Index, f. 50, only Isak saenede !) ; Isak (b. Menachem 2), 
possessor of a MS. in Cambridge (Catal., I, 12 and 221); 
Isak of Jerusalem at Tunis (about 1761, Cazés, p. 210); 
Jakob (Wolf, III, n. 1096¢; comp. Fiirst, Bibl. Jud., I, 276); 
Jomtob (Conforte, f. 39 b) was, A. 1505, at Famaugusta 
(MS. Coronel, Catal., 1871, n. 10). M. (09) occurs in 
mnr ww, Livorno, 1878; Nissim, see the preceding article. 
mp (b. Nissim ?), see my note to MS. Munich 246. Faraggi 
(il Vessillo, 1881, p. 152) is in some way Italianized. Farchi 
(Rev. des Et. Juives, XVIII, 160) is perhaps incorrect for 
m5, which is well known by Esthori, but may be Hebrew. 

602. fi5 is perhaps the simple form Furadjun, and a 
diminutive of 15? It answers to the Hebrew nyr (Wolf, 
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I, pref. pp. 36 and 39, n. 139, “Pargon;” and Zunz, Ges. 
Schr., II, 54,“Fargun”). It is probably different from y+ 
(Jesaia ben, Casiri, Bibl. Arab., I, 380); see under x'yy. 

2603. wine “Moses Pargus” (078), Wolf, III, p. 805, 
n. 1629 b, MS. Bodl., Neub. 2248, in the Index, p. 959, 
M. “ Fargos”; comp. Jakob of the [biblical] family wna 
(sixteenth cent., Catal. Michael, n. 793, the particulars are 
not given in Catal. Neub., n. 722), and wy7p as a patriarch, 
ap. Zunz, notes to Benjamin of Tudela, II, p. 8 infra. 

603%. nM Faru‘h (merry), Abraham b. Salomo ibn F. 
(MS. Bodl., Neub. 200; npp in Add.: “perhaps np,” and so 
positively in the Index, p. 1065. Perhaps there is some 
connexion between this name and 5*xyoox }2 me “4, in a 
fragm. of Mr. Adler? or is that=mmp? 

604. jib Fur‘hwn (serene ?), probably originally a proper 
name, for instance, in Resp. of Josef ibn Megas, n. 152, and 
perhaps Jehuda ben F. in a letter of Maimonides (Munk, 
Notice sur Joseph b. Jeh., p.68; comp. ibn F., ap. Ahlwardt, 
Catal., VII, 681, n. 8796, and ibn abi Far‘han, ap. H. Kh., 
VII, 1072, n. 2704). The philologist Salomo b. Abraham, 
vulgo ibn Parchon (Catal. Bodl., p. 2384), might have got 
this by-name from an ancestor. 

605. mI? i525 Fureikha (offspring, little bird 2), Nissim 
(Sambari, p. 159). 

606. jkPD Furkan (distinction, separation), in the sense 
of salvation, answering to the Hebrew yw; the name of an 
old Karaitic author. 

607. NWB, also NWI (not XW), Pascha, properly a Turkish 
name, and as far as I know only occurring with Karaites ; see 
the instances collected in a special small article in Monats- 
schrift f. d. Gesch. wu. Wiss. d. Jud., 1882, pp. 330-32, and 
Die hebr. Ubersetz., Pp: 946, n. 30 b. 

608. TKwB? ibn “Fauschad” Isak b. Jehuda Gerundi 
(Geiger, Wiss. Zeitschr., V, 404,478; Zunz, Lit.. p. 481, comp. 
Jeschurun (Hebrew), VII, 38). Should it be=s.s? 

609. MinB ibn, abu Man‘sur, Futu‘h? (prima veris pluvia ?) 
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610. nnd Fath (help, victory), abw ’1-Fat'h, a Kunya 
occurring in the twelfth cent. ; Elasar b. Azhar perhaps = 
ben Zagura (Catal. Bodl., p. 1810; Zunz, Ges. Schr., II, 28: 
Abulfatch, and accordingly to be corrected Graetz, VI, 123); 
ibn al-Ba‘sri, uncle of Samuel ibn Abbas (Giidemann, Gesch. 
d. Unterrichtsw., 1873, p. 40; M. Schreiner, Monatsschr., 
1898, p. 125). 


> 
3 


611. yax¥ ‘Subi‘? (List of subser.), perhaps = file 
“‘Sabig (dyer)? 

612. MANSON) al-Dhahivi? (from a place in Yemen?!) ; 
it might as well be an inexact orthography of the Arabic 
sala)! ? (with respect to a sect mentioned by Suj., p. 171, 
Suppl., p. 196). There is Ja‘hja, author of hymns (MS. 
Berlin, n. 182, Catal., Abth. 2, p. 25 note, p. 26, col. 2; 
MS. Bodl., Neub. 2377, An. 40; NO 8, p. 11, n. 50: ben 
1y3!); Sacharja b. Sa‘adja (7 by px, V, 11); Sa‘id (MS. Berlin 
148°, Le., p. 28, col. 2). 

613. YX¥ON), less correct *¥ and IN*¥, ‘Sdigh (goldsmith, 
Hebr. 471s), Josef, Moses, Salomo, Samuel (see Die hebr. 
Ubersetz., p. 356, n. 732, mentioned occasionally, about 
a Mahometan author). 

614. FoN¥ ‘Sali‘h (honest, upright, adj.), nd¥ ‘Sali‘h (nom. 
pr.). This distinction seems to have vanished among the 
Jews, and both have become by-names. I shall therefore 
make no division between them here ; indeed, even the dis- 
tinction of the persons requires a more special inquisition 
than I am able to undertake, wanting the books from which 
I have extracted my notices at different times. 

‘Sali‘h is the name of at least one author of hymns, not 
mentioned by Zunz, probably because of his recent date. 
His acrostichon is to be found in the o1215, ed. Calcutta, 


1 Neubauer, Cafal., p. 983 (Family names), ‘Al-Dhahari,” I cannot 


guess why. 
2? On the vulgar pronunciation of b=(2, see Hen. Lammeus, S. J., 
Remarques sur les mots francais dérivés de l’ Arabe, Beyrouth, 1890, p. xxiv. 


VOL. XI. Tt 
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f. 37 b (at the end myn 2), and f. 40°,n.114b and 117, then 
f. 83, n. 280, 5”t orD2 “an way myn ADY roxy. (I do not 
know whether the same pieces are to be found in the 
lithographed edition, Bombay, 1856, ap. Zedner, p. 455.) 
Another hymn in MS. Halberstam 384, rite of Yemen, 
is signed ‘S. ibn Ja‘hja. In Yemen we find also Ja‘hja‘S., 
author of a Massoretic treatise, MS. Ginsburg (J. Q. 2., III, 
612), and Ja‘hja b. Jakob and Ja‘hja b. Josef, authors of 
rules of Schechita (MS. Bodl., Neub. 2370). Abraham 
was the father of an anonymous son, possessor (1410) of 
MS. Miinchen, formerly Hebr. 104, now Arab. 811 a (Aumer, 
Nachtrag to the Catal. of Or. MSS., 1875, p. 163, n. 969 a). 
Abraham b. Sabbatai of Patras, 1599-1606 (Catal. Bodl., 
p- 2833, n. 7759); Chajjim, a Kabbalist, probably, too, in 
Yemen (MS. Berlin 181, Abth. 2, p. 23 at the end); Moses 
Chajjim of Jerusalem (1665; Catal. Bodl., p. 3010, n. 8965). 
nby b. Bahlul, of the great Synhedrin at Kairowan (Resp., 
ed. Harkavy, n. 48). : 

615. ‘BN¥ ‘Safi(pure), Obadja Kohen, possessor of MS. Berlin 
200. ‘pxydx ovomds (the clear sage) is a by-name of the 
Karaitie physician Jefet b. David, called ben Zair (about 
1320-40? Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 943). 

616. ANIS, perhaps ‘Subba‘h (fine)? Isak (1596) and 
another (1654? Hebr. Bibliogr., XVI, 60, and approbation 
to p™w nD WD, ed. 1654); comp. Nad. 

617. *P33(bx)? see mH (MS. Berlin, n. 115). 

618. 338 (also ja¥n °23), a Karaitic family (see the quota- 
tions in Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 451 [corrected p. xxviii] and 
p- 947). In Suj., p. 165, I find only sl... 

619. pyas “Sub‘wn? (List of subser., “Sabon,” Zedner ; 
comp. ‘Sab‘uni, H. Kh., VII, 1201, n. 7521). 

2620. N»na¥, Josef b. (ibn)...; see David al-Hiti (J. Q. R., 
IX, 435,442 note1). Mr. Margoliouth suggests the identity 
with ‘nav, which transformation is without analogy; indeed, 
the name Sabbatai itself is hardly to be met with among 
the Karaites; at least, I cannot recollect to have found it, 
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except in the epitaph of Sabbatai Donnolo, which I have 
shown to be forged by Firkowitsch, and the very name 
strengthens my arguments. The author of hymns, the 
physician Sabbatai b. Kaleb, whom even Zunz (Lit., p. 382) 
considers as a Karaite, might have been a Rabbanite (comp. 
Pinsker, App., pp. 128, 138, 146). 

620°. V3¥ ‘Sagir (minor, junior) has become a Karaite family 
name (MS. Berlin 198, Abraham, &c., Wi¥ “mn m3 DYN), 
and it is probable that Jefet ben ‘yy (Arab. 3x) does not 
mean “son of Zair,’ which does not occur elsewhere as 
& proper name. 

621. P*¥, as a proper name, may be the Hebrew Zaddik 
(justus; see Catal. Bodl., p. 1541; Hebr. Bibliogr., V, 132 ; 
comp. Josef = justus, Jost, Rev. des Et. Twives, XIX, 81, XX, 
140, XXI, 318; in Harkavy, Index of Resp., p. 407, sub 
Josef b. Just, read pp. 322, 385, 393), but in connexion with 
Arabic names, for instance, abu Omar Jusuf b. (ibn) ‘’Y, 
might be the Arabic ‘Siddik (Catal. Bodl., 1.c., and Add. ; 
Catal. Lugd., pp. 123, 419, n. 2). The derivation of the 
proper name from pry (Frumkin, >xmw ‘0K, p. 42) is very 
improbable. “Justof Missin” at Candia, 1389 (Revue des 
Et. Juives, 3 XXVI, 201), is Jusuf = Joseph ? 

2622. dn¥ ‘Sahl (hoar? neighing?), Isak ibn ‘S. (Cata’., 
Pinsker, p. 36, n. 35 = p. 45, 0. 49, the same who died at 
Cairo, Tebet 26, 5484). 

2623. pony, vulgo Zahalon, perhaps a diminutive of bry? 
(Zedner, p. 761, Tsahalon) family name. 

[n7n¥, misprint ap. Neub. 385, see under n3n79*.| 

623°. “in¥? abu Kathir wh (Fragm. of Mr. Adler). 

624. iI¥(ON)? “Sawan or Sawwan? (custos?), see under 
7p (abu ’1-). 

625. maxvry ‘Sultana, an incorrect orthography instead 
of mxpbp. On the substitution of ¥ for D in the Magrab 
see the quotations in the Monatsschr. f. d. Gesch. u. Wiss. 
d. Jud., 1898, p. 432, and comp. above n. 612. 

2626. *)¥ (the old Hebrew proper name was out of use ; 

Tt2 
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Hip ‘Suf is wool, 4,0 ‘Sawif, woollen, both not very 
likely the name of a family); Samuel al-Maridi ben ‘S. 
is mentioned by Abraham Bedarschi (n2pAnon In, 
ver. 144); Abraham b. ‘S. b. Samuel (sixteenth cent.? MS. 
Carmoly 75°). 

626°. NB ‘Sufan? Baruch (MS. Bodl., Neub. 347). 

626°. ‘Bry ‘Sufi ha-Levi (MS. of Mr. Adler, J.Q. R., X, 608, 
separ. ed., p. 29) is a proper name ? 

2627. WW (and “23K in the list of subser.), Jakob b. 
Reuben ibn “s (MS. Berlin 54, and D. Kaufmann in a recent 
article which I have not yet noted exactly); Salomo b. Moses 
Rafael ibn Z. (MS. Bodl., Neub. ro). 

628. (ANS), ANS, or AMEN) al-‘Sajja'h (= le praeco 
publicus = Hebr. 72), Elia (Sambari, p. 152); Josef ben 
Abraham ibn al-‘S. (differently spelt), correspondent of 
Josef Karo (Conforte, f. 32b, 33; Sambari, f. 153; Wolf, 
III, p. 379, n. 858¢; Resp. Abkat Rochel, ed. Lips., 1859, 
f. 12, n. 10). 

2629. p(x) win is not a title of the Comm. of Abraham 
b. Salomo, as Kohut (Light of Shade, p. 7) misunderstood 
my notice in Hebr. Bibliogr., XIX, 132; Midrash is = Bet 
ha-Midrash, a college or school called after a family, or 
a person, or a place. 

629». ‘M¥ON), Ja‘hja b. Da’ud al-‘S ...? (MS. Bodl., Neub. 
2328). 

630. “Ns? List of subser. 

631. ‘BYS(ON) al-‘Setrafi (gold-merchant? Suj., p. 164, not 
in Freytag), perhaps the Hebrew }W¥? an Arabic by-name 
(see H. Kh., VII, 1210, n. 7869-81, and under Ahmed, n. to!o, 
the same as 1011! Ali, n. 1371, and under Sirafi, p. 1131, 
n. 8527-8!); see under nod (jxnd) and 5$p. Abu ’]-Husein 
al-‘Halabi al-S. (Fragm. of Mr. Adler). 

632. waby Tschelebi (Turkish), see 12". 


633. Mb¥, see under nbxy. PON Toy (for nxby) ‘Salah 
al-Din (vulgo, Saladin) occurs as a Tartar name in the 
Catal. of the Hebrew MSS. in the Royal Library of St. 
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Petersburg, by Harkavy and Strack, I, p. 44; but }™ np, 
ibid., p. 287, of the tenth cent., is more than suspected. 


633°. qNDoY, moxndy, see jxudp, &e. 

634. “NOY? probably from a place in Yemen. In the 
Index of the Catal. of the Berlin MSS. (Abth. 2, p. 170) I have 
suggested the identity with "N»7? (see this article). 

2635. “ys? List of subser.; perhaps to be corrected Wy, 
which occurs repeatedly as a by-name in that list and whose 
origin is doubtful. Catal. Bodl., p. 2126, Rafael, . .. Zeror. 
and Zedner, p. 766, Tseror; Fiirst, III, 545, Zaror, because 
of the obsolete nom. pr. 1 Sam. ix. 1; “ Serour,”’ Bacher (Rev. 
des Et. Juives, XXXII, 151). Should it be the Arabic 55,6? 
Or is it the Hebrew “ys? Besides the Karaite Jefet b. ¥, there 
is the physician Abraham b. ’s (MS. Bodl., Neub. 24241*). 

635%. ys (2), Moses Levi (MS. Bodl., Neub. 1189). 

2636. ®B¥ (comp. 22D), ‘Sfedj, Zedner, p. 692; ‘Sfez(!), 
Abraham, David, Joshua, Samuel (Cazés, p. 353); Samuel 
and Jeschua in 5x naw, by Jehuda Djarmun (1886). 

637. mb¥ ‘Sufijja (pure, sincere, select), name of the wife 
of Karam b. Abraham, called (yy1) lamp of Chanukka 
ADNON aN 1, 

2638. Dapy, Salomo ibn ‘S...? an old poet (Schorr. 
he-Chaluz, III, 154); perhaps a Spanish name... val? 


639. Spy, comp. ‘spp. 
640. pow Dharmun? (List of subser., also }1077, Zedner, 
p- 209, Dharmon; Fiirst, III, 345, Zarmon). 


P 
641. *DINP, ‘Dap Kdbisi (of Kabis in Africa, Suj., p. 201, 
Kaisarani, p. 117, “ Kafsa,” ap. Poznanski, J. Q. R., X, 154, 
Gabés, ap. Cazés, Revue des Et. Jwives, XX, 853), Abraham 
(about 829, Harkavy, Resp., p. 369, which is to be added 
1 The family name "mex is not Arabic ; but the derivation from Ceprano 


(Berliner and Vogelstein und Rieger, I, 299, comp. Abraham Z. of Corfu, 
J.Q. R., LX, 162) is to be doubted. 
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in the Index, p. 400, under Abraham b. Moses b. Djami) ; 
comp. Moses ("39 the elder?) b. Djami of Kabis, ap. Hark., 
l.c., p.410,and Moses b. Samuel 13 (so) Djami,ibid. Djami 
is here a proper name, as Harkavy, p. 403, justly observes ; 
hence our n. 109 (p. 514) is partly to be completed. Wolf, I, 
n. 143, Kabsi; Carmoly (Israel. Annalen, III, 304), Kabassi. 
Comp. Moses b. Isak b. w*3xp Majorki, physician? (MS. Bodl., 
Neub. 867). 

641", Yasp(dx), ‘¥INP, see under yp. 

642. DYINP, Daniel b. Salomo, named ben Kadus, owned 
MS. Bodl. Uri 329, according to Gagnier, ap. Wolf, IV, p. 863, 
Neub. n. 266 gives BYP. 

643. SNP? Kakwijja (derived from s543 Caffe ?), Abron 
b. (ibn?) K. of Algiers (Jellinek, Kontres, p. 4). 

644. M*ONP? see under "30D. 

645. S°SP? see under myv. 

(Sexp is not the Arabic Js\3, but the name of a place 
(according to a note of D. Cassel, which I cannot find now). 
Caylli, Caylus, ap. Gross, Gallia, p. 540 = Revue des Et. 
Juives, XXII, 270 (Cail 1273); Zunz, Zur Gesch., 475, Lit., 
p. 489, where A. 1285 is to be corrected 1385 (see Resp. 
Is. de Latas, p. 101, Halberstam, Hamagid, 1875, p. 95).] 

646. DNp(>s) al-Kdim (administrator, &c., originally a by- 
name, then a proper name); Moses ben Schemaja al-K., 
Zedner, p. 43. 

[poxp Kasim, abu ’I-K., the well-known Kunya of 
Muhammed himself, is prohibited to non-Muslims ; Nawawi 
quoted by Goldziher, Zeitschr. D. M. G., LI, 263.] 

2647. myep(ds), Sa‘id, MS. Bodl., Neub. 1242, is a strange 
name, perhaps to be read pNPox? al-Kdid, title of the head 
of the Jews in Tunis (Cazés, Essai sur Vhist. des Israédlites 
de Tunis, Paris, 1889, p. 109); the Caid Josef Schamama, 
1855 (ibid., p 149); but Abraham aben Caydo occurs 1484 
(Rev. des Et. Jwives, XXII, 103). 

648. §Np(>N), Isak b. Samnob b. Jehuda 9p and his brother 
Abraham, Abraham b. Jehuda b. Samuel and Abraham 
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b. Isak (Resp. Sal. Aderet, n. 415-17), Na‘sr Allah ibn al-K., 
MS. Bodl., Neub. 1977 (comp. H. Kh., VII, 1118, n. 4454); 
Akabja of K. (Resp. Jehuda b. Ascher, n. 17), comp. Frensdorf, 
pref. to Moses Nakdan, p. 4, and against him Handbuch, p.g5; 
Zusiitze, p. 453; NXP, Catal. Bodl., p. exv. 

649. SNP Kara, abu K. Abraham (apy' n’3 by Abraham 
Jechiel, 1792), Simson b. Gabriel, 1860 (Zedner, p. 34). 

650. ap? Salomo b. Moses (2), MS. Bodl., Neub. 2044. 
I have noted b. Menachem ‘2p Kabuli (comp. H. Kh., VIL, 
1118, n. 4431), Catal. Bodl., p. 2360; comp. Conforte, f. 33. 

‘DSP, see "DINP. 

651. PaPCN), PAPO), PANPCON), *BaNP(dN) al-K'dbi's (alacrious, 
agile), Moses b. al-j2) (Resp. Isak b. Scheschet, 474) ; Salomo 
(Catal. Bodl., p. 2279); Zunz (Lit., 725); Abraham ‘yayp>s 
(Catal. Bodl., p. 2817, n. 7643); Abraham b. “Ajjid (ibid., 
P. 2953, n. 8583). 

652. NIp(oX), Salomo (Resp. Jehuda b. Ascher, f. 26, n. 76), 
perhaps to be corrected 1p>x al-Kadir (the mighty), quoted 
in MS. Bodl., Neub. 1001 (see Add., p. 1155); or “WIp5x 
al-Kuduri (Suj., p. 204, Suppl., p. 183) ? 

653. wIp(r) al-Kuti or Kothi (the Goth ?), Chefez, quoted 
by Gabirol (Hebr. Ubersetz., p. 382). The different reading 
‘pi>x, arising from the likeness of the two Arabic letters 
3 and 3, is, according to Suj., p. 200, al-Fuwati, a merchant 
of 455 (plur. of ibys), striped cloth (brought from India), 
Freytag, III, 381. 

‘DOP, see *DDp. 

654. ‘ODP, rarely ‘yoo, Constantini (of Constan- 
tine in Africa, not of Constantinople’, as Wolf and De Rossi 
believe it, nor of a little town in Spain, as Carmoly, Hist. 
des Méd., p.72, pretends; see Catal. MSS. h. Lugd. Bat., 
p- 259; Hebr. Bibliogr., XI, 41, XII, 108, XV, 38, 110). It 


1 The Arabic stoke! al-Kosantini, denotes a man of Constantinople 
or of Constantine (Suj., p. 207, Suppl. p. 185; comp. Casiri, I, 344, Catal. 
of the Arab. MSS. of the Brit. Mus., p. 391, n. 867). Recent Karaitic authors 
designate by ‘»10\p Kusdini, a man of Constantinople. 
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occurs at Jerusalem and Aleppo about 1160-70. We do not 
know whether the different persons called al-C. belong 
to one family or more than one. I have promised in the 
journal J/ Vess¢llo a list of all the persons known by this 
name (and have noted nearly thirty). Some years ago 
I was requested by a member of the family Alconstantini, 
settled at a place in Italy, to execute my promise, which 
I shall do in a note appended to the present list, not to 
extend this article out of proportion to the others. 

wp, see wp. 

655. wpNp>x) al-Corsono or al-Carsi, Jakob b. abi 
Abraham Isak, Arabic author and translator (1376; Die 
hebr. Ubersetz., p. 596). The name seems to be of Arabic 
origin, but transformed into Spanish. 

2656. wip Kazani or Casani, Anatoli (= Serachja), a poet, 
perhaps the author of the anonymous jn mn (Catal. Bodl., 
p- 2591 infra, Id Mosé, 1879, p. 415, translated into German 
by Griinwald, Studien und Kritiken, I, 143; Die hebr. 
Ubersetz., p. 427). In the Index of Neubauer’s Bodleian 
Catalogue, p. 980, “ Zerahiah hal-Levi Gazanif(!), supposed 
author of jn nv, q.v.”; but under this title, p. 1023, no 
MS. is mentioned attributed to such an author. Gazanif is 
probably an error of the press ; Samuel “Cazano,’ at Venice, 
A. 1607 (Rev. des Et. Juives, XXIII, 142, not mentioned by 
Mortara, Indice, p. 18). 

657. iNoPOX) al-Kattan (cotton-merchant, Suj., p. 209), 
Musa (MS. Hamb. 69 B, Catal., p.g); Ahron b. Salomo called 
K. (MS. Bodl., Neub. 594). 

657°. xovp? Josef b. bys (Mas‘udi, Kitab al-Tanbih, 
Biblioth. géogr. Arab., ed. de Goeje, VIII, 114, I owe this 
quotation to Dr. Poznanski) is a strange name, perhaps 
Syriac? 

658. NWP, this by-name of Simon, author of Halachot 
Gedolot, has been explained generally by “Cairo,” which, 
however, is in Arabic i,2ls. Various recent explanations, 
as Kajjdr (pitch-maker, Suj., p. 215, or pitch-dealer, see 
Hebr. Bibliogr., X1X, 71), are not satisfactory. 
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659. DP(>x), List of subser.; “Kayam,” Zedner; perhaps 
ws Kajjim? Suj., p. 212 (standing, persevering). 

660. *Dp(dx) al-Keisi, Abraham b. Saadia and Josef 
b. Secharja (MS. Berlin 89 and 148, I, p. 61, and II, p. 8b), 
connected with op 22, hence not al-Keis in Egypt (both 
ap. Suj., p. 215); the Geographical Register, II, p. 171, is to be 
corrected accordingly. 

2661. ‘OP Kirimi (of Crimea), Abraham (1358; MS. 
Bodl., Neub. 2343), Simcha b. Salomo (ibid., 2353); comp. 
Deinard, Massa Krim, p. 178. 

2662. op Kilti? or Kelti? Josef b. Moses, a Greek about 
the end of the fourteenth cent. (Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 499). 

663. syop(dx) al-Kala‘i (that is, of al-Kula‘a, a castle on 
a separate mount, Suj., p. 211, Suppl., p. 287; D'Herbelot, 
III, 43, ed. Germ., s. v. Khelai). Sujuti mentions places 
called so in India and Yemen; but a Jewish family derives 
its name from as jAydp (Calatayud, properly K. Ajub) in 
Spain, and the Karaites have their Kala‘a in Crimea. This 
name gives, therefore, no evidence of any family relation. 
But we know some learned men belonging to a family 
Kalai (without article) of Spanish extract. Of this 
family are the authors or editors mentioned in the biblio- 
graphical standard works, namely, Baruch b. Salomo, 
Mordechai b. Salomo, Moses b. Mattilja b. Samuel (Catal. 
Bodl., p. 3002, n. 3902), Salomo b. Samuel (Wolf, III, 
n. 1964b), Samuel b. Moses, and perhaps Leon (Jellinek, 
Kontres, p. 30): Abraham (MS. Bodl., Neub. 820). 

Of the name al-Kalai I mention, without research of the 
respective relation, Jehuda b. Salomo (died October, 1878, 
Zedner, p. 43; Hebr. Bibliogr., I, 28, V, 86, VII, 81)', Josef 
syroupox (sic ; Wolf, ILL, p. 842; Catal. Bodl., p. 2948, n. 8582), 
and Levi b. Jakob (Resp., ed. by Harkavy, in the Register, 


1 Probably also Jehuda Alchelai, author of a Latin Episiola addressed 
to David de Pomis, and printed in De medico hebr. of David, not nx, as 
Wolf, III, p. 293, transcribes this name (see Monatsschr., 1898, p. 263). 
Quite different is yx5n, above, n. 204, where read Hebr. Bibliogr., XIII. 
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p. 409, only », and wanted p. 413). Josef b. Jakob Kalai, 
called jxe 12 (Kerem Chemed, IV, 38, jxEry in Ozar Tob, 1883, 
p. 19), see Zunz, Lit., p. 339, against Pinsker (read “ p. 52,” 
not 58), who made him a Karaite, is perhaps of the Spanish 
family mentioned above. The Hebrew printers at Pressburg, 
Léwy and “ Alkalay,” spell the name *xdxpbx. 

664. 2*nop Kam‘hi. Whether the name of this celebrated 
family (see the article of P. F. Frankl in the Realencyklo- 
paedie of Ersch und Gruber, section II, vol. XXXVI, p. 54) 
is the Hebrew Kim‘hi, or the Arabic Kam‘hi (of wheat, 
in a Hebrew pun ‘pnn; comp. ,s«i!l, ap. Nicoll, Cutal., 
p- 568), is not yet proved. B. Felsenthal has given a sum- 
mary of the arguments pro and con in a special article 
(Kohut, Semitic Studies, p. 126). His argument for Kimchi, 
in a rhyme of Immanuel (with ‘now, p. 129), is indeed not 
decisive for the first vowel, the rhyme consisting in the 
final one; besides that, the pronunciation of the Roman 
poet about 1300-1320 is no sufficient testimonial for the 
Spanish name of the twelfth cent. Salama b. Josef AnDP 
occurs in a fragm. of Mr. Adler. 

665. DPN) or Dow al-Kumsi or Kumasi (Suj., p. 214, 
Suppl., p. 189)*, abu Suleiman Daud, a Karaitic author, 
obit. 334 H. (Poznanski, J.Q. R., VIII, 681); Daniel b. Moses 
Damagani, another Karaite (ibid.; Harkavy and Poznanski 
pronounce Kwmisi). 

666. Na3p Kanbur? Harun K. (Kohut, Light of Shade, 
p. 19; Suj., pp. 212, 213, has only 6.25 and (s,+:3). 


667. mop Alkuntari (from a place al-Kantara; there 
are many places enumerated by Sujuti, p. 213, Suppl. 189, 
amongst which Alcantara in Spain is probably meant in 


! The article of Mr. Harkavy, ‘Ein bis jetzt unbekanntes Werk iiber 
Astronomie aus der Epoche der Gaonim, Rab bar Levi” (in Israel. Monatsschr., 
Beilage zur Presse, 1887, n. 5), did not get directly to my knowledge, only 
by a quotation. 

* Makrizi, Tanbihat, ed. de Goeje (Bibl. geogr. arab., VIII, 213), spells 
nay (var. 1. geet). Comp. Die hebr. Ubersetz., p.378. David al-Hiti 
spells ‘snp (Zeitschr. f. Hebr. Bibliogr., II, 79). 
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our instance), Moses al-K. Sefaradi (Spaniard) at Pesaro 
(end of 1422), MS. Vat. 339. 

668. *px)? List of subser.; Suj., p- 213, Suppl., p. 189, 
has al-Kunni, but I am not able to verify the identity with 
the Hebrew. 

669. "NDP Kastar or Ixopo Sakatar (not Kaftar, as 
Leclerc, Hist., I, 548, has it; and from him Loeb in the 
Magazin, VII, 104; Aug. Miiller in the Lesarten to his 
edition of ibn abi O'seibia, p. 43, to II, 51, does not give 
the various readings). Ishak ibn K, is the same as Isak 
ibn ww, physician and philologist of the eleventh cent., 
which I have demonstrated in the Zeitschr. D. M. G., IX, 838; 
see also Hebr. Bibliogr., XX,9; Bacher in Winter u. Wiinsche, 
De jiid. Lit., Il, 183, 262, 328. 

669". *op or D'Dp? Kasis (senior, presbyter)? Abraham 
(Resp. Jehuda b. Ascher, f. 8 b, see f. 60). 

2670. wIDDP? Josef b, Moses b. K. in a Resp. (Toledo, 1213, 
Peer ha-Dor, n. 211), is perhaps a Spanish name ? 

2671. jmp Capron? Isak ibn C. quoted b. Moses ibn Ezra 
(Geiger’s Jiid. Zeitschr., 1, 238; Hebr. Bibliogr., X, 82; 
N. Briill’s Jahrb., I, 225). The name seems to be originally 
a Spanish one. 

671». pxsp Kadhdhddh? Elia b. Jehuda (MS. Bodl., 
Neub. 400). 

672. ‘axp Ka‘sabi? List of subser.; Josef “ Katzbi,” Wolf, 
III, p. 424, n. 967¢; “Kazbi,” Fiirst, II, 181; “ Katsabi,” 
Zedner, p. 355; his father was Nissim. 

673. H¥P Ka'sif (of different signification), a by-name of 
nbbx ya, &c., see this article (Neub., n. 1461). 

674. Vsp(>s) al-Ka‘sir (the short ?), Ja‘hja b. al-K., quoted 
by Charisi, see "rm. 

675. Sip Kara is the Arabic form of the Hebrew 'x7p 
(Karaite): the full form +|,3 is in Hebrew characters 
impossible. 

675%. YNP(ON)? Moses b. Isak (MS. Bodl., Neub. 128). 
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676. ‘Mpox) al-Karawi (of Kairuwan, Suj., p. 206, Suppl., 
p. 185), Abraham (Resp. Simon Duran, II, 96,97). 

677. ‘3209p Kurtubi, mostly with the article al, that is, 
of Kurtuba (Cordova). This by-name is especially known 
by the family of Maimonides, who left this town with his 
father when very young. Zunz, Lit., p. 500, Abraham 
Kortabi, read Kurtubi. 

678. wip Kureisch or Koreisch, vulgo Karisch, Jehuda 
ibn K., the renowned philologer (tenth cent.). Lebrecht 
has first restored the correct reading, which has been con- 
firmed by the spelling wp (corrupted Np) in Karaitic 
sources. 

679. ‘Dap, David; for ‘om p, see this article. 

680. ¢ paps) Abraham, Catal. Bodl., p. 2817, n. 7644; 
perhaps DIN?8 ? 

680%. TPP? see under TyD (abu). 

681. SxoppOx) al-Karkisani ; the fuli form is Karkisijani 
(of Circesium, Suj., p. 206, Suppl, p. 184; Hebr. wen279), 
by-name of a celebrated old Karaitic author whose name 
is probably Josef, but according to some MSS. abu Jusuf 
Ja‘akub (see § 11, n. 4, p.621). About some MSS. of the 
Brit. Mus., see Bacher in Rev. des Et. Juives, XXVI, 310. 

682. wpdx)? abu Sa‘id ibn “ al-Kasch” (Geiger, Divan 
des Jehuda ha-Levi, p. 168; Neub., Catal., p. 649, n. 255, 
286, 296). 


5 

682", DST, see DM. 

683. SOINDNION) al-Ramanani, Daniel (see Harkavy in 
his Russian essay, 1894, p. 316). 

684. 757 (asl; 2 very commiserating?), Ahron (Jellinek, 
Kontres, p. 5). 

685. eK? Raschila? abu Suleiman, quoted by Moses 
ibn Ezra, al-Mu‘hadhira, f. 31 b (Catal. Bodl., p. 1616; Catal. 
of the MSS. of Berlin, Abth. 2, p. 129). 

686. 37x) al-Rab (Hebrew), not Rabb (Arab. lord); ibn 
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al-R., son of the master, is not a family name: for instance, 
abu (2) Ja‘hja b. al-R. or Jehuda (see under "m, Kerem Chemed, 
IV, 86; Brody in Festschrift Steinschneider, Hebr. part, p. 35; 
Geiger, Divan d. Jehuda ha-Levi, p. 89 ; comp. above, § 14, 
t. IX, p. 49). I believe it is different from the following 
be. 

687. 939? Ahron b. Josef b. R... (worn vx, f. 12, to be 
supplied in Catal. Bodl., p. 721); Hebr. Bibliogr., XX, 58. 

688, ?™M37 (perhaps M35 2), List of subser. 

689. *37(5x) al-Rubbi, without the article, equally Hebrew 
and Arabic, with almost the same signification, “ my master, 
my lord”; but with the article it has become a family 
name (sometimes with the addition of the word ibn) perhaps 
already among the Arabs. Lisan al-Din ibn al-Khatib has 
an article, “Abd Allah b. Ja‘hja, &e., vulgo ibn al-Rabi,” so 
ap. Casiri, II, 101. He was a native of Cordova, and died 
Schawwal 17, 666 H. (1268). 

The brothers, “Abu arrabi” lived (1308) in Spain (J. Q. B., 
VIII, 492). Ahron b. Gerson al-R. (1420; as Perles has 
shown, this date is not given ap. Vogelstein und Rieger, 1. c., 
II, 5,68); Edelmann, Chemda Gen., p. xliii, Ozar Nechmad, 
IV, 178; Vidal b. Salomo ibn al-R. (see the quotations in 
the Catal. of the Munich MSS., n. 137). Rai is no proper 
name (Hebr. Bibliogr., XI, 135,136). A. BeZliner, in a note 
to H. Michael, ovnn Ww, p. 132, tries a chain of superfluous 
conjectures on this undubious name. 

690. 337 Rabib (Freytag gives various designations: 
servus, educatus, foedere iwnetus, rex) seem to have become 
a family name. Abu Is‘hak b. al-R. (Catai. Bodl., p. 1809) 
was a contemporary of Jehuda ha-Levi. 

691. *PI1(5x) Rabibi, List of subser. 

692. y31 Rabi‘, an old Arabic proper name, as it seems, 
not adopted by the Jews'; but the Kunya «bw ’1-R. is con- 
nected, without a conspicuous reason, with the proper name 


1 R. b. abi ’l-‘Hakaik (ap. Moses ibn Esra al-Mu‘hadh., f. 17; Catal. of 
Berl, Hebr. MSS., Abth. 2, p. 131) is probably a Muslim. 
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Salomo (see § 12, n. 14, p.628). Instances are: Salomo 
b. Abraham ibn Ja‘isch (Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 339); Anony- 
mus b. Baruch of Lucena (ap. Moses ibn Ezra, Catal. Berlin 
MSS., Abth. 2, p.129); S. ibn Crispin, contemporary of 
Jehuda ha-Levi (ha-Lebanon, V, 2); S. ibn Gabbai (? Catal. 
Bodl., p. 1812); S. b. wx (ap. Moses ibn Ezra, see Brody in 
Festschrift Steinschneider, Hebr. part, p. 35, 1. 3); 8. b. abi 
Zakari ha-Kohen (Harkavy, see Hebr. Bibliogr., XX, 108). 
Comp. also abu Suleiman Rabi‘ b. Ja‘hja, Bishop of Elvira 
(Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 517). 

693. 9? (perhaps 5i1=Jle,, comp. Ali ibn abi ‘I-Ridjal, 
in H. Kh., VIL, 1036, n. 1374, a cross reference, p. 1199, is 
wanting, see Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 983), Efraim ibn abi 
‘1-R...is quoted by Jehuda b. Eliesar al-Mudari (MS. Bodl., 
Neub. 438, f. 73 b, not mentioned by Zunz in his enumera- 
tion of men called Efraim in the Middle Ages, Lit., p. 618). 
Moses Avragel, with the help of others, translated the Bible 
into Spanish (De Rossi, Wérterbuch, p. 47, wanting in 
Kayserling, Bibliot. Esp., p.47). Abraham b. Musa b. abi 
539 in Morocco, 1587 (MS. Bodl., Neub. 2334; the two words 
are to be divided, as in the Index, p. 1065). 

694. ju Radjnun or Ragnun, feminine name (Zunz, 
Ges. Schr., IT, 43). 

694°. Px? Josef (MS. Bodl., Neub. 1644). 

695. NYMR) al-Rawijja? Jomtob ibn al-R. (MS. Bodl., 
Neub. 1433), perhaps instead of 43,)? ° 

696. 3 Rundi or Rondi ( from Ronda, a castle in Spain; 
Arab. 35,J|, Suj., p. 119), hence probably "378 (ar-Rondi ; 
the article is either assimilated or ejected), Isak Arondi, or 
Rondi, not before the end of the fourteenth cent. (Hebr. 
Bibliogr., XVI, 110) in Provence (wanted in the Hist. litt. 
de la France, t. XXX1; comp. Catal. Neub., p. 671%), and 
his pupil (p. 673 infra); Moses Arondi in MS. De Rossi 457 
(see Monatsschrift, 1893, p.97, where Hebr. Bibliogr., XVI, 
111 is a printer's error). 

697. wPn or Dp? Jehuda b. Benjamin ibn R... composed 
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a Responsum, MS. (quoted in Catal. Bodl., p. 1895: Mr. E.N. 
Adler showed me another MS. of the same Resp.); Salomo 
b. David ppm at Rome, 1551 (see Vogelstein and Rieger, l.c., 
p- 429, “ Roches ” in the Index, p. 454%); comp. David Roches 
(opr), MS. Berlin, n. 25 (Catal., p. 10). 


697°? mbox pm Rizk Allah (provision of God; the name 
occurs in Casiri, I, 436, “ Rezcalla ”), in a fragm. of Mr. Adler, 
is perhaps the name of a Muslim. 

698. *amM(5x) al-Ra‘habi, from ins, or is, wideness, large- 
ness, which has become a proper name of different places 
(Suj., p.115, Suppl., p. 102). From one or two of these 
places were especially, the Arabic physician Radhi al-Din 
abu ’1-‘Hadjdjadj Jusuf, 534-631 H. (died almost 100 years 
old); O'seibia, II, 192-5; Wustenfeld, Gesch. d. arab. Aerzte, 
n. 223; Leclere, Hist., II, 163 ; not Djemaleddin, as Hammer, 
VII, 553, n. 8425, has it; H. Kh., VII, 1197, n. 7359), and 
the author of verses about the division of inheritance (edited 
by W. Jones, 1792, reprinted 1807), whose full name, 
Muwaffak al-Din Muhammed b. Ahmed, &c., is given by 
Nicoll, Catal., p. 697; the verses are called i,.>)\; H. Kh., 
VII, 1208, n. 7783, gives but an imperfect notice. An old 
Karaite abu ‘Hatim al-R. is quoted by an Anonymous 
(J. Q. R., VIII, 699); Jecheskiel b. David R. (not ‘235) wrote 
an epistle on the Jews in Cochin (1767 ; Catal. Bodl., p. 1271). 

699. ™, probably Rajji (of %3, in Spain, Suj., p. 121), 
Josef b. Samuel ibn R. (Catal. Bodl., p. 1520, where I pro- 
posed the derivation from the name of a place). Jona ibn R. 
at Constantinople signed the approbation to the edition 
of the Resp. y>xn “5 by Israel Meir Misrachi, a. 1727. 

700. OB is the same as ONT (L253) Rais (the head, Hebr. 
wx) |, viz. of a congregation; Maimonides is so called, even 
by the Karaite Barkamani (MS. Firkowitz 625, according 


1 ree al-Ras (perhaps = 72%" wn) is called the Nagid Samuel (Catal. 
Neub., p. 644, n.62 = Sam. b. Chananja, see under wri, N. 355, p. 141. 
An Arabic special instruction of the Rais al-Jahud in Egypt is printed 
in a recent work (Goldziher, Revue des Etudes Juives, XXX, g. note 2). 
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to his Catalogue MS.). According to Pinsker, with the 
Karaites the Rais is the same as §w27 with the Rabbanites 
(for instance, David b. Boas is called ha-Nasi and al-R., 
Die hebr. Ubersetz., p.940). On Salomo ha-Nasi and other 
conjectures of Pinsker (p. 111), see Hebr. Bibliogr., XIII, 63 ; 
Catal. of the Berlin MSS., Abth. 2, p. 108; and above under 
inp. First, Gesch. des Karderth., I1,79, speaks of a “family 
al-Reis ” which does not exist. The expression D™dx n30, 
ap. Pinsker, App., p. 64 (ww, better wn5, p. 167, see cor- 
rections, p. 223), is to be referred to the family of David 
ha-Nasi. Is Elia Firuz o'x7)x, ap. Pinsker, p. 167, 1. 9, to be 
read oid? Abd al-R. (or al-Daim), see under 739. 

701. wan(by) al-Rakhi‘si, name of a Karaitic family, to be 
found stamped by a seal on some MSS. in Leyden (Catal, 
p- 420, Graetz also has “ Rawitzi,” Gesch., VIII, 290; ‘#35, 
ap. Firkowitz, Abne Sikk., p. 250, Neub. 2452, but see Add.). 
Fiirst, Gesch. des Kar., I1I,notes, p.2g, n.g9, would derive this 
name from (gas>, (?) “der geringe” =*y¥; but this etymo- 
logy seems to me far-fetched ; I must leave it to others to 
find a better one, perhaps from a place. Members of the 
same family are probably, Elia b. Jehuda (1548; MS. BodL, 
Neub. 2452, wanted’ in the Index, p. 1079, see above); 
Jehuda b. Menachem (Gur Arje, perhaps the father of Elia, 
Catal. Iugd., 1.¢., MS. Fischl 14 and 53; Hebr. Bibliogr., 
XVII, 110; Catal. Bodl., p. xxiv and 2361); Josef *y'25, 
whose letter (1510) is edited by Firkowitz, l.¢., p. 209, 
mentioned A.1528—g (see Neubauer, Aus der Petersh. Biblioth., 
p. 122; Hebr. Bibliogr., XX, 96); Moses (not Manasse) 
b. Josef ‘p13 (ibid., 1. ¢.). 

702. 707 or FH? Jamin b. Runmaukh (Hebr. Bibliogr., 
XVI, 62), Abraham b. Chajjim R. (ibid., XTX, 109); “Rimoc” 
(Loeb, Josef Cohen, pp. 73, 74, and Rev. des Et. Jwives, XXI, 
147, against Graetz). 

703. Sn(bx) al-Ramli (of Ramla, Suj., p. 118; H. Kh., 
VII, 1198, n. 7382); Israel b. Daniel, an old Karaite (Poz- 
nanski, J. Q. R., VIII, 699). 
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704. TB) or NED Rafdja? (x*NN Jechiel, ap. Sambari, 
p. 156), proper name; Rabbi R. b. tst3, see n. 63, p. 134, 
where read : it occurs ; jNt2 in Kerem Chemed, IV, 93, but see 
Brody in Festschr. Steinschneider, Hebr. part, p. 36, ob. 1113 
(not 1114, as Zunz, Ges. Schr., II, 29,“ Rafia,” has it), probably 
=abu ’]-Faradj Joschia, see under 315; comp. Catal. Neub., 
p- 642, n.1; Abraham b. R., contemporary of Jehuda ha-Levi 
(Catal. Bodl., p. 1809). 

705. xs Ridha (favour), abu ’1-R., by-name (Letter of 
Maimonides, Peer ha-Dor, n. 153); @ scholar, in a Fragm. of 
Mr. Adler, and see 12°); abu ’1-R. al “Attar, 1155, in Egypt 
(Harkavy, Meassef Nidd., p. 183), and see jNoy). 

706. YRS1(5x) al-Ra‘s‘sas (lead-merchant), Hillel b. al-R.., 
1155,in Egypt oe Meassef Nidd., p.183; on boonpche, 
see above, under yp). 

706°, jis7 b, Elia (1452, at Aleppo, MS. Bodl., Neub. 613) 
is either |<, (Ridhwan, delight) itself, or a Hebrew trans- 
lation of it. 

707. “bx) al-Radhi (“gratum habens,”’ Freytag), 
Abraham b. Obadja ha-Levi, called al-R. (MS. Bodl., 
Neub. 1236). 

708. ‘pi Rakki (of Rakka on the Euphrates, Suj., p. 118) ; 
so is called David al-ynpo, and this by-name is not to be 
altered into pay (Iraki, of Irak); Jehuda b. Josef al-R., 
called ibn wxwdadx, seems to be identical with the hanes 
nymous disciple of Thabit b. Kurra, called by Mas‘udi ibn 
abi ’1-N2n (see this article, Chwolsohn, Ssabier, I, 565); this 
suggestion of Mr. Harkavy (Med. Jew. Chron., II, 250) is 
more than probable, the name of father and son being the 
same. Moses R., about 1580 (Sambari, l.¢., p.153). ‘Pr>N, 
ap. Wolf, I, n. 786, is al-Lorki, or ha-Lorki, of Lorca (Die 
hebr. Ubersetz., p. g21). J. Q. R., X, 144, n. 377, “ Baki” 
is a printer’s error. 

708, Iw Raschid (well directed or directing), (?) ‘wv ‘x 9 
ne">> called x13 ‘x or 2NTT3[]s (? MS. Bodl., Neub. 582). 
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709. faxw Schahin, originally a Persian word, from Schah 
(king), “ Rabbi” Schahin, about 1155, in Egypt (Harkavy, 
Meassef Nidd., p.183); Zemach b. Sch. (Med. Jew. Chron., II, 
80); ibn Sch. became perhaps a family name, Jakob b. Nissim 
ibn Sch. (ap. Abraham b. David, p. 73, ed. Neub., &c.; 
comp. under n3>o, which has been combined with Sch.). 

710. *a0Nw(dx) al-Schatibi (of Schatiba=Xativa, in Spain, 
Nicoll, Catal., p. 401, Cod. 407), Josua (Die hebr. Ubersetz., 
p- 768). 

711. ‘Nw? Rebekka, daughter of Schaki (2), in Spain, 1124 
(Rev. des Et. Jwives, IV, 230). Should it be 72xw Schakir? 
This name is well known ; comp. also 3%. 





712. Doxw or 22>w is the strange name of a Jewish 
ambassador of Alfons VI (1082-86? “Selbib,” 1085, ap. 
Wunderbar, Litbl. d. Or., VIII, 995, who does not give his 
source, probably Gayangos); Graetz, VI, 421 ff., identifies 
“Amram b. Ishak,” ap. Leo Africanus, who gives the year 
of his death 387=997 (Wolf, III, n.1797b; Carmoly, Hist. 
des méd., p. 33; I suspect a confusion with Ishak ben Imran, 
to whom I shall return in the second part of this Introduc- 
tion). Condé calls the Jew ibn Galib (see 35x3, n. 104), 
perhaps a conjectural correction of the strange name. To 
the statements and conjectures of Graetz comp. al-Makkari, 
11,677, and I, 287, line 6; Dozy, Hist.des Musulm. d’ Espagne, 
IV, 191, and p. 192, about ibn al-Labani the poet, 1082. 

713. ONv(>N) al-Schdmi (the Syrian, Suj., p. 149, Suppl., 
p- 123); Isak Sch. and (his son) Josef b. Isak were con- 
temporaries of Jehuda ha-Levi (Hebr. Bibliogr., V, 115, 
XIII, 42 and p. v); an uncertain old Schami, author of a 
hymn, see Zunz, Lit., p. 216; Luzz. in Ozar Tob, 1880, p. 66; 
Rafael b. Salomo (Catal. Bodl., p. 2129). Is not Samuel 
yrv’, in MS. Bodi., Neub. 2448, to be read ‘ony ? 

1330, see ‘2°3D. 

714. Tpiaw? Moses b, Chajjim ibn Schabuka? MS. 
Munich 98. 
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715. Maw) al-Schibzi or Schibsi? Schalom = Salim, 
a poet in Yemen (1680%), see MS. Berlin 182 (Catal., 
Abth. 2, p. 26). 

716. nav? Moses ha-Levi ibn abi Sch., physician at 
Rome, 1538 (Berliner, Gesch. d. Juden in Rom, II, 1, p. 101; 
Vogelstein und Rieger, 1]. c., II, 111); read ‘naw? 


[pr2K axnw Schihab al-Din (radiant flame of the religion), 
Ahmed ben Jahud al-Dimischki, died 820 H. (1417-18), © 
the versificator of the Tushil al-Fawdid by ibn Malik 
(H. Kh., II, 295, only there, see Index, VII, 1227, n. 8402), 
probably got the by-name, as well as the proper name 
Ahmed, which are closely connected (H. Kh., VII, 1223-28, 
n. 8302-8413), when he became a Mussulman, Ahmed being 
another name for Muhammed. | 

717. NW Schawarib, abu (Resp. of David b. Simra, III, 
n.61; Zunz, Ges. Schriften, II, 53). 

718. ‘ome? (comp. -=|2 a dealer in fat?), Elischa 
(Jellinek, Kontr., p. 7). 

719. Ww Schuweikh (diminutive of 7, old, teacher, &c.; 
see this article), Isak b. Sch., contemporary of Abraham, son 
of Maimonides (ha-Maggid, XVI, 151; Letterbode, III, 51; 
MS. Bodl., Neub. 1305, Catal., p. 463). 

720. Txbw, Sudw, and Sw? Schulal ( = jis “non carnosus, 
agilis et promptus,” Freytag), List of subser.; different 
persons so named see in Hebr. Bibliogr., XVI, 58, 135; also 
Zedner, p. 191, “Cohen Shulal” (Shalom), probably of the 
family of the Nagid Isak Kohen Sch. (Ozar Nechmad, II, 
147, 151, incorrectly 5xbxw, MS. Bodl., Neub. 8347); Abr. 
Kohen (Conforte, f. 31b); Aless. Solal, at Livorno (JL 
Vessillo, 1879, p. 254). 

720°, TIedX)? see nwh.* 

721. Syw Schueib or Schoeib, the Arabic name of Jethro ; 
ibn Sch. has become a Jewish family name, renowned by 
the authors Josua (Catal. Bodl., p.1562, and Add., pp. 2524-5; 
Catal. Munich, n. 66) and Joel (comp. Modona in Revue des 
Et. Jwives, XXI, 318). Beside these we find David (Resp. 

Uu2 
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of Isak ibn Scheschet, n. 395, f. 318, ap. Carmoly, Rev. Or., 
I, 325); Jakob, quoted by Jehuda Usiel (MS. Carm., n. 92); 
Samuel b. Joel (Conforte, f. 34 b), who lost his father when 
seven years old (pref. to Nora Tehillot). The name is 
transcribed Abenxucip, or Enxoep, or Ensoep, Abraham, 
beginning of the fifteenth cent., physician in ordinary of 
Queen Leonora (Kayserling, J. Q. R., VIII, 488-9, comp. his 
Gesch., I, 58, 159). 

722. MINN? List of subser. 

723. PRvw ? (comp. Soraki, H.Kh., IV, 358), List of subser.; 
Saadia 1pxvw in Catal. Halberstam 103 is a misprint ? 

724. AnNnw? Josef b. Jehuda b. Benjamin (1661), copyist 
of MS. Bodl., Neub. 1006 (Catal. Bodl., p. 2217). 

725. anv? Scheschet b. Josef ibn Sch... of Huesca, quoted 
by Josef b. Chajjim (MS. Munich 286). 

726. DNIDY or DNIND Satanas, a by-name of Josef ibn abi 
Thaur, is perhaps a transposition = prop Santas? (Catal. 
Bodl., p. 1438). 

727. Mow or n Dw? List of subser. 

728. Fos) al-Scheikh, vulgo Alschech (the old, the teacher, 
the head, &c.', comp. w), a by-name, renowned by Moses 
Alschech (Catal. Bodl., p. 1773); Jehuda (Resp. Isak ben 
Scheschet, ui. 495). 

728°, BID, see NEY. 

728°, jNvw Schiran ? an old author, see Poznaaski, J. Q. R., 
VI, 890. 

729. ww? Abraham (Conforte, f. 51 b, 1.2); see wy. 


729°. xbow* 

730. 13% Schukr (comp. ibn abi Schukr, Zeitschr. D. M. G., 
L, 407, and Schukr Allah, H. Kh., VII, 1229, n. 8477 f£), 
Josef ibn Sch. (MS. Bodl., Neub. 2497), hence Dunasch (above, 








* Compare wid, 721 and jt, xwwp, we; also the epithets poupn and 
reNv, 2, Del Vecchio, Senior (Schneior), Major; 1m })... own, ap. 
Wolf, IV, p. 250; Kerem Chemed, IV, 205-6, VII, 201; ‘‘Jannai son of J. 
wip, in the name of J. 721” (Megilla, f. 32); Arabic wnox (J. Q. R., VIII, 
503, 504). On x20 see Reinach in Revue des Etudes Juives, XXVIII, 146. 
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n. 141) 02%, ap. Neub., p. 651, n. 359, p. 656, n. 140 (also in 
Divan, ed. Brody, n. 41, p. 56), is to be corrected according 
to MS. Bodl. (Neub., Catal., p. 643, n. 27). 


730°, ince (= Suleiman or Salmon?) b. Harun (Fragm. 
of Mr. Adler). 

731. NoNow and xoxow Schamdma (name of place ?), an 
old family at Tunis, whose members—Josef, two Moses, 
Nissim, four Salomo, and Samuel—are mentioned by Cazés, 
P- 352; Jeschua and Salomo b. Josef, by Jellinek, l., 
pp. 28,42; comp. Zedner, p. 696. Cazés, in his Hssay on 
the History, éc., p. 53 (comp. p. 170), would derive this name 
from Schemma, which is improbable. 

732. yxow Schamma‘ (cerearius, cerae liquator), Elia ben 
Josef (Zedner, p. 695). 

733. jimow? Moses (Conforte, f. 49 b, 52), instead of }noD? 

734. Dow Schams (sun), commonly with the article, 
al-Sch., instead of the full name Schams al-Din (sun of 
the religion). It is not the Chaldaic wv, as I supposed 
once (Hebr. Bibliogr., V, 50), although a Christian “minister” 
(which word is a translation of the Chaldaean) in the Orient 
is called »L.£| (Fliigel, Mani, pp. 294, 296). The name of 
the copyist (1564) of MS. Halberstam 83 (comp. my note in 
the Catal., p. 143) is given by Berliner (Magazin, VIII, 114, 
n. 14), Nissim b. Abd al-Ra‘hman "yb (read “typ or "t'yo 2) 
b. Salomo bar 1DDv jtn, which I do not venture to correct 
by mere conjecture. Al-Scheikh al-Schems Samuel al- 
Khazin, ap. Pinsker, App., p. 227 (in the Hebrew transla- 
tion the name Sch. is omitted !), and al-Scheikh al-Sch. Abd 
al-‘Hakk b... Abd Allah al-ma‘aruf bi-ibn al-Khazin (ib.). 
For Moses, called al-Sch. Abd al-Latif, the physician Scheth(?) 
b. Jefet, composed the work mnynn nIon (Luach Erez Israel, 
I, A. 5656, p. 84); Al-Scheikh Sch. al-mar‘hum (MS. Hamb. 
69 8B). Sch. b. Abraham Rofe (MS. Bodl., Neub. 1277); Sch. 
b. Obadja (ibid., n. 1979), Sch. *wonbx (ibid., 1977). 

734°. ‘aNdDwox al-Schamsani? (not in Sujuti), Josef (MS. 
Bodl., Neub. 2525). 
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735. myo? (jocose ?), female name, see under 7772; but 
Moses b. you (Neub., n. 2525) may be abbreviated from 
myn. See also under mpNow. 

736. 1837? Don pyr (?) b.’w (Hebr. Bibliogr., XVII, p. vi, 
to p. 74; comp. Briill, Jahrb., VIII, 58). 

737. jxayw Scha‘aban seems to be an equivalent of the 
Hebrew Jesaia (see ’*yw); Catal. of the Berlin MSS., Abth. 2, 
p. 107; Sch. ibn Is‘hak, called ibn Djani. Poznanski 
(Monatsschr., 1898, p. 190) proposes to read ‘wbx (of Jaen), 
but a Karaite of Spain after Monadres would be more 
strange than one who understood Spanish at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century in the east, perhaps in Africa 
(comp. under 1175) ? 

738. spe Scha'aja or Scha‘ja (so is to be corrected above 
§ 6, p. 605), for mye, with aphaeresis of the initial Yod ! 
(Hebr. Bibliogr., XII, 181, XIV, 29, XVIII, 59, XIX,74 and 
p- viii); so we find the name of the prophet Isaiah spelt in 
H. Kh., p. 1699, 0. 3794; Sa‘ad b. Man‘sur, Tanki‘h, bab 4, 
argum. 2, spells Sywx with an 8 prosthet. Sch. b. yys2,5, 
before 1003 (Casiri, I, 380, Cod. 945; comp. under 1375); 
Daniel b. Sch. (a Karaite?), made extracts of the Arabic 
ophthalmology of Ali b. Isa, MS. Munich 843, f.151 b(Aumer, 
Katal., p. 372); comp. under jxayv; abu ’l-Barakat Muwaffak 
b. Sch., see under paw, p. 135. Abraham Abnasaya (1322) 
was permitted to take two wives (J. Q. R., VIII, 493). That 
Saadja is called myw or Jesaia (Gerson, ap. Wolf, pref. I, p. 48, 
n. 187) seems to be a mistake. 


739. yoyy? Abraham, in a preliminary list of Paitanim 
by Dukes, reprinted in Litbl. des Or., II, 560, is probably 
a misunderstood akrostichon. 

740. payw Scha‘anun? Jakob (MS. Bodl., Neub. 1292). 

741. Myw Scha'ra or Schi‘ra? female name, see under 
ma. Abu Sch., Jakob (Conforte, f. 50, 1. 3; Sambari, p.162, 


! The Yod is considered, by an exterior analogy, like that in 217 and 
mmro (MS. Bodl., Neub. 782, Obadja b. J.). 
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1.5 from bottom, contracted in one word =8'xp13x, ibid., 1. 52). 
See also Myws. 


[xnyw erroneously for x'yv.] 

742. DaY Schafrut or Schaprut (? originally not Arabic), 
transposed DNw3 Baschrut, first occurring as a by-name 
of the famous abu Jusuf Chisdai, &c., in Spain, of whom 
we shall have more to say in the second part of this 
Introduction. In later times, we find Schemtob b. Isak 
(Catal. Bodl., p. 2551; Hebr. Bibliogr., XVI, 99, XVII, 122 
[on pp) in a Bodl. MS.]; Die hebr. Ubersetz., p.g89 and 
p. Xvii); Menachem, who wrote a note to MS. Bodl., Neub. 
2150, is probably not a son of Schemtob. 

I do not know whether to this family belongs Josef paw 
‘N22 "1 who composed several poems on various occasions, 
printed, probably all at Amsterdam, in pamphlets, two with 
superscription syd pin and own Ww, 1740 and 1750, three 
without superscription (Berlin Library, Eu 59, n.7, 9, Eu 60, 
n. 2, 5,6); the occasions are—the weddings of Abraham 
Franco Mendez, of Isak b. Salomo Perez, and of David 
b. Daniel Kohen Azevedo (118), the recovery from a fall, 
and the death (1744) of Ahron de Lara. 

743. MPY, Josef ibn (copyist of MS. Bodl., Neub. 1188, 
P. 393, A. 1745); perhaps }12v or pnw? 

744. NNINW Scharabati? I do not know whether it may 
signify a syrup or wine-merchant, like _2\,* (Suj., p. 151); 
see under 9'0d5x Jay and pow. 

745. iNw? (Shardf, noblesse, cannot be spelt with Alef), 
Jehuda Sch. (Conforte, f. 49, 52 b, 1. 3 from bottom, not 52a 
as in the Index, f. 56 b). 

746. “v(>s), perhaps only instead of “Db? (Muhammed 
ben .s,~J! b. al-Suradj, ap. Abu Bequer, l.c., p. 366, s- and 
Sari al-Din, ap. H. Kh., p. 1210, n.7903 ff., Surri, from Surra, 
a town in Rei, Suj., p.136). Abw’l-S. is probably a by-name 
of Ben Suta (Israelsohn, Rev. des Et. Juives, XXIII, 132; 
Poznaiski, Monatsschr., 1896-7, p.212). Commonly abu S, 
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denotes the old Karaite Sahl b. Mazliach, see Sno; Salomo 
™p (MS. Bodl, Neub. 2068). 

747. DW (not Mw) Schureit, an old schismatic (see the 
quotations in Hebr. Bibliogr., VII, 15). 

748. ww (dx) al-Schureiti? (abu Zeid Ahmed al- Sohurciti, 
ap. Hammer, Encyklop. Ubersicht, éc., p. 252; in H.Kh.,VIL, 
1253, n. 9382, “Shoruti”; comp. the tale of abu ‘p™w in 
MS. Fischl 15), abu ’l-Fadhl Benjamin, an astrologer and 
physician of Aleppo (obit 1207-8), The article of Kifti is 
given in Hebr. Bibliogr., XVI, 10; he is certainly = abu 
’]-Fadhl al-Israili al-Munadjdjim, ap. O'seibia, II, 244, 1. 3, 
under al-Dakhwar, under whom neither Hammer, VII, 734, 
nor Leclere, II, 179, has given the passage of O'seibia. 


749. ‘ayw Schar‘abi (of a Himyaritic tribe, Suj., p. 156), 
Schalom Misrachi (Zedner, p. 556), in spy'> nox, Livorno, 
1843 (see Benjacob, Thesaurus, p. 44, n. 849). 

750. WY, al-Ra’is (D4dx!) Hibat Allah b. al-Schuschschi 
(? from Schuschsch, in Djurdjan, Suj., p. 152), MS. Bodl., 


Divan of Jehuda ha-Levi (Neub.,n.1971, Catal., p.658,n.412); 
comp. ‘wv. 

751. nv? Is this name, occurring in the Middle Ages 
rarely, in recent times never, the Hebrew Seth, or an Arabic 
one (derived from w+ or 4+)? The oldest instance I know 
is abu Ibrahim ibn Barun (or Baron) b. Sch., who is not 
to be identified with Isak b. Benveniste (Geiger, Jiid. 
Zeitschr., XI, 234, see Hebr. Bibliogr., XV, 52, XX, 41 =XXI, 
86). Elasar b. Sch. (Catal. Bodl., p. exiv to p. 1866, where 
the number, Uri 292, is a misprint which I am not able 
to correct); Josef b. Abraham b. Sch. ha-Levi, copyist 1444 
(MS. Bodl., Neub. 627, 984, Index, p. 1070, under Abr. Levi), 
neglected by Harkavy, Resp., pp. 279, 390, the same person ? 
Sch. b. Jefet (1285), see under 332 and ony (where Luncz 
pretends that Sch. does not occur among the Rabbanites). 


752. WNY Schattuwi (Suj., p. 150, Suppl., p. 124), Ahron 
(Hebr. Bibliogr., XVI, 59). 
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n 

[3aNn, error, see 3°20 1.] 

753. naxn Thabit (firm), an old proper name, then a family 
name (List of subser.); see my>x Tay b. Th. (n. 499). Abu Th., 
mentioned by al-Hiti (J. Q. R., IX, 435, 442, where “ben 
Menahem” is perhaps an error for Menahem), is a by-name 
of a person known by its proper name? 

754. V7Nn(>N) al-Tadjir (the merchant), “ Tager ” (Cazés, 
p- 354), ap. Harkavy, Meassef Nidd., p. 183, 1.1, abu ’1-‘Ala 
al-T. (comp. p. 182, 1. 5 from bottom, without al-T.), and abu 
Ishak Ibrahim al-T. (1055). It is perhaps no name at all, 
but a designation of the profession. 

755. Maen Tdharti (of Tahart, Suj., p. 51), Samuel ben 
Abraham (Resp., ed. Harkavy, n. 16). 

756. DINN, see DXIN and OND. 

757. wan Tabbdn (straw-merchant; Suj., p. 51, has 
al-Tabbani, of the same signification), Levi ibn al-T., see 
under on® (Catal. Bodl., p.1616, and here the following 758). 

758. pian, vulgo “ Tibbon,” name of the celebrated family 
of Hebrew translators; I do not know its origin. In the 
pref. to the Testament des Jeh. ibn Tibbon, p. v, and Catal. 
Bodl., p. 1374, I suggested a connexion with }s3n (comp. 
jt and 725). First, Bibl. Jud., ILL, 401, pretends that 
it is a vulgar(!) pronunciation of “Taban” (but this is 
incorrect), and his authority for Tabén is Imsu. Aboab, 
on whom we would not rely about the pronunciation of 
Arabic names’. 

759. 8™0n? Salomo ‘Abid (73xy) b. Salomo Moses, author 


1 We shall meet below with some instances of difference in spelling 
between » and n (n. 773, 775), to which is to be compared the general 
remark of D. de Giinzburg respecting m2 and ome (Rev. des Et. Juives, 
XX, 70), and Epstein (ibid., p. 301). 

2 Some specimen of Aboab’s transcribing are given in the Littbl. des Or., 
VI, 222, as Bahya aben Bergue (721) (Frankel, Zeitschr., 1845, II, 153), 
Guibirol, Hayé (xn), Amon (pom), Taytasac. Corcoces (plur.), Campanton 


(77¢262)). 
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of several writings, printed at Bagdad (1876?) and Calcutta 
(1888-9). 

760. Dandy) al-Tunisi (of Tunis, Suj., p.56,Suppl., p. 46), 
by (Eli?) b. Efraim al-T. (Fragm. of Mr. Adler); probably 
also ‘Donox in Resp. Isak b. Scheschet 505 is only a defective 
spelling, and not Tinnisi (of Tinnis, near Damietta, Suj., 
p- 55, Suppl., p. 45). 

761. Wh Thaur (bull), Josef ibn abi Th. (vulgo Abitur), 
Catal. Bodl., p. 1438. 

762. Pande) al-Tawrizi, Jehuda Meir, a Karaite (Hebr. 
Bibliogr., XX,71), Abraham b. Jesaia (MS. Berlin 218, Catal., 
Abth. 2, p. 66). 

nan(dx), see David (al-)oN7D. 

763. ans) al-Tajjdh (haughty, vagrant), abu ’]-Hasan, 
see under m2pn; Jomtob ibn myn>x (MS. Bodl., Neub. 1632). 

764. Mn? Ahron ibn al-T...? (Sambari, p. 153). 

764”. PRY, see ONIN. 

765. spon (bs) al-Tilimsani (of Tlemsen in Africa; Suj., 
p. 54), Isak b. Sabl, see under np. s 

766, DXen Tamam or Timam (complete, completeness). 
I have suggested this reading instead of “Thomas,” ap. 
Berliner, Die Masorah zum Targum, p. ix (Hebr. Bibliogr., 
XV, 104); “Rabbi T. b. Josef” at Tripolis (Revue des Ht. 
Juives, XX, 79, 316 note); Nissim T., copyist of MS. Bodl., 
Neub. 1002-5. 

767. "Non Tummar? (date-merchant), family name? 
(List of subser.), probably already in the fifteenth century 
(Menachem b. Mose T., 1514, in Phlebno, Hebr. Bibliogr., 
XXI, 38 and p. vii; Monatsschrifi, 1881, p. 150; Briill, 
Jahrb., V, 152). 

768. Don Tamim (perfect ; as well in Arabic as in Hebrew) 
is, according to Jellinek (Litbl. d. Or.,VIII, 78), the genuine 
Arabic proper name ; and indeed we find, as far as I know, 
only two instances of it in the east, viz. Dunasch b. T. 
(tenth cent., Catal. Bodl., p. 1117; Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 385) 
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and Elasar ‘292 Tamim (thirteenth cent., Kerem Chemed, III, 
172), where it is a real proper name, as in “abu ’l-Wafa T.” 
(Fragm. of Mr. Adler). 

769, sin Thana (encomium, and blame), abu ’1-Thana is 
a frequent Arabic by-name. The following authors (as yet 
nowhere collected), of whom I will only give one proper 
name and one or two by-names, besides a few quotations 
from other sources in brackets, are mentioned especially 
by H. Kh.: Djamal al-Din, VII, p. 1116, n. 4340; Mu‘hibb 
al-Din Muhammed al-Kunawi, p. 1171, n. 6390; Nur al-Din 
Mahmud al-Isfahani, p. 1191, n. 7118; Sadid al-Din Mah- 
mud ... ibn Rakika [not Rafica, as ap. Wiistenfeld, Gesch. 
arab, Aerzte, p. 144, n. 46, see O'seibia, II, 219, Leclere, II, 
174], p. 1197, n. 7373; Schams al-Din Mahmud al-Isfahani, 
p. 1220, n. 8202 [Nicoll, Index, p. 691; Wiistenfeld, Akade- 
mien, p.112, n.187; Chwolsohn, Ssabier, Index, II, 850, read 
II, 423 ; Catal. Lugd. Bat., IV, 247, n. 2009]; Schihab al-Din 
Mahmud al-Djauhari, p. 1228,n.8435; Siradj al-Din Mahmud 
Urmawi, p. 1232, n. 8558 [Wiistenfeld, l.c., p. 114, opus 17, 
Nicoll, p. 691; MS. Esc. 641 Derenbourg]. Ahmed ben 
Muhammed Siwasi, p. 1242, n. 8722; Mutsaffar Tabrizi, 
ibid., n. 8923. O‘seibia mentions Baha al-Din Ma‘hmud 
al-Makhzumi, IT, 201 (Leclerc, Il, 167 omits the by-name 
abu ’1-Th.); Raschid al-Din ‘Hammad al-‘Harrani, II, 191, 
Hammer, VII, 468; Leclerc, II, 162, omits the passage. 
Muhammed, to whom a work is dedicated (De Jong, Catal. 
Acad., p.210, last line)—Wiistenfeld, Akademien, p. 28, n. 33, 
p. 83, n.127, and p.122, n.219, names Ma‘hmud b. Ahmed 
Zandjani, Scharaf al-Din Mahmud Scharischi, and Mahmud 
ibn Djamla. This by-name, when I first met with ibn abi 
al-Th. Jehuda b. Josef, pupil of Thabit b. Kurra (Chwolsohn, 
Ssabier, I, 565) appeared to me a strange one, and I collected 
during the last forty-six years all the instances I found by 
accident ; they may now serve as testimonials against the 
suspected ibn wxwdadx (Med. Jew. Chron., II, 250), which 
seems an incorrect reading in Arabic characters. 

769». win? Abraham (MS. Bodl., Neub. 349). 
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770. ‘DIN, see ‘D'N. 

770°, “InDN, see “InD1.* 

791. ‘> >an(bx) al-Taflisi (of Taflis, Suj., p.54, Suppl., p. 44, 
vulgo Tiflis), abu Imran, an old Karaitic (?) sectarian (comp. 
above § 11, n. 5, p. 622), on whom Mr. Harkavy has lately 
given information in his Russian treatise (p. 314), which 
I only saw en passant, and would not understand if it were 
now accessible to me. See also Poznanski in J.Q. R., 


XI, 265. Immanuel b. Josef ‘o%By (1358), MS. Bodl., 
Neub. 1291. 

772. npn, perhaps more correct mMNPN, Takana or Takkana? 
(Moses ibn Esra, Mu‘hadara, f. 92, Catal. of the Berlin MSS., 
Abth, 2, p. 128, col. 2), and not Hebrew (upon which 
I doubted, above, § 18, p. 127); abu ’l-Hasan Moses ibn T., 
called (2295s) ibn al-Tajj4h, is mentioned by Moses ibn 
Ezra, l.c., f. 36 b (comp. Zunz, Jt., p. 215). I venture to ask 
whether ibn 7372 (ibn abi Musa, the adversary of Samuel 
ha-Nagid, Harkavy, Sikkaron, I, p. VIII) is correct ? 


773. *osdaxnn (MS. Hamb. 69 B), of Tripolis, commonly 
‘dan1b, see this article. 

774. ‘BSN or ‘Hww(dx) al-Taraifi? mentioned by Moses 
Dar‘i (Geiger, Jud. Zeitschr., IX, 177). Suj., p. 168, explains 
a ge eG LA cay CHL LI ae I gb; 
Kaisarani, p. 97, enumerates the learned Arabs of the name 
Bibi. Salomo Toraif (Revue des Et. Jwives, IV, 61, 
XXVIII, 114). 

775. oxn(dx) al-Tarrds (the shield-maker, or who has 
a shield). Such is the name of a Karaite, ap. Abraham 
b. David, pp. 79, 93 (in the Index, p. xliii, under "D, and 
p- lili, without j3x). I have no means to ascertain whether 
the name BN75>x (see this article) is only another spelling 
of the same name, or of a different (perhaps even of 
European) origin. 

I subjoin here a few similar and likewise doubtful names : 
Jakob PAN in “wn ‘nav, instead of which prmdp in Catal. 
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Bodl., p. 617, 0. 3926 (omitted in the Index Geogr.); Meir 
pyands (MS. Bodl., Neub. 952); Moses yvnbx and Salomo 
ywrnds (MS. Bodl., Neub. 110, p. 1089, Alteras; p. 1093, 
Altaras); Samuel DVH>x b. Abraham, 1469 (MS. Bodl., 
4 Neub. 31, p. 1073, Altiras). 

776. join Tardjumdn (interpreter, dragoman), "nx in 
the List of subscr., read ‘nbs, Mas‘ud jwomn at Oran, 1837 
(«Tourgeman”), ap. Schwab (Revue des Et. Jwives, XXXIV, 
129, 130), is a misprint ? 

777. ‘Bin(ox)? Ja‘hja ibn Maor (MS. Shapira 105, Dalala 
of Maimonides). 

778, jn? a very dubious name, see Isak Tarfon (Catal. 
Bodl., p. 458). 

779. Pn, see under DNIN. 

[SNDPAN, see *NNPII. 

780. ‘Senx) al-Taschifi? Natan b. Abraham, 1285, 
copyist of MS. Munich 142. 























M. STEINSCHNEIDER. 


(To be continued.) 
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PROFESSOR SCHURER ON LIFE UNDER 
THE JEWISH LAW. 


I MUCH appreciate the generous welcome with which 
this Society greeted the proposal of a Jewish member to 
read a paper on Life under the Pharisaic Law. I have 
nothing very fresh to tell you; indeed my purpose is 
rather to protest that what has already been said by 
Jewish apologists should have been wholly overlooked by 
Prof. Schiirer in the new edition of his great bock. I may 
claim one accidental qualification for my present task. 
I have lived, and in a sense still live, under the Pharisaic 
Law myself. I have felt its limitations, I have groaned 
under its lack of sensibility to all that we call aesthetic. 
I have resented its narrowness, its nationalism, on the one 
hand, and its claim to the Jew’s undivided allegiance on 
the other. It does not apply to all men, yet it asks the 
whole man when it does apply to him. But I have also 
known the Law’s manifold joys, its power of hallowing 
life, its sturdy inculcation of right, its sobriety of discipline, 
its laudable attempt to associate ritual with heart service, 
its admission that the spirit giveth life, its refusal to accept 
that the letter killeth.. I have known men devoted to the 
minutest ritual details, yet simple, spiritual, saintly. Thus 
I have enough sympathy with the Law to do it justice, not 
enough sympathy to do it the injustice of unqualified 
flattery. The scorn and indignation of Jesus rouse 
answering echoes in my own consciousness, as in the 





1 A paper read before the Society of Historical Theology at Oxford on 
Feb, 2, 1899. 
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consciousness of all honest Jews. But many modern 
theologians go far beyond Jesus in their onslaught upon 
Pharisaic legalism. They accept the letter of his attack, 
but reject its spirit. He criticized the defects of the Law, 
they attribute a double dose of original sin to the very 
Law itself, under which Jesus was nurtured and from 
which he derived so mv~): inspiration. A Jew has a ready 
heart for the reproof of Jesus, he cannot tolerate the 
Pauline doctrine that the Law is the strength of sin. 
There were many failures among the observers of the 
law, but the cause of the failure was not always the Law 
itself. As Prof. Wallace writes: “This we may be sure of, 
that Judaism would not have lasted through the fearful 
ordeal of mediaevalism, had it not been something nobler 
than a mere system of rules, codified into endless multi- 
plicity of detail. Do not let us abuse the Law because of 
the lawyers (some of whom must be bad); or charge the 
righteous with the petty conceits of Pharisaism.” To 
this I add, that the life which I have lived under the 
Law convinces me that Prof. Cheyne is right in asserting 
that amidst the thorns of legalism there are delightful 
blooms, the efflorescence of the religious spirit of Judaism. 
Against Prof. Schiirer’s judgment based on books, I can 
protest an experience based on life. Literature may be 
a criticism of life, but in cases such as this, life is also a 
criticism of literature. 

Of course I do not maintain that a theologian is dis- 
qualified from criticizing the Law unless he be born and 
bred in the Synagogue. But there is no other branch of 
research in which the evidence of facts is so disregarded as 
in the science of theology. Here we deal with principles 
which affect men’s lives, and we rarely turn to those lives 
as the touchstone by which to judge our principles. 
Rabbinic theology is concerned not with an extinct race 
or a primitive and obsolete theory of being. The race 
now numbers more individuals than when Jesus moved 
on earth, the devotion to the theory is greater now than 
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ever. Hence, the theologian who would understand the 
Pharisees must cast an occasional glance into the life of 
Judaism to-day. And it is not as though Schiirer’s 
criticism assumes merely the function of a criticism of 
books or even of actions. It is a criticism of motives 
and feelings, of the heart and mind as well as of the social 
organism. Surely the outsider ought to attach some 
importance to the evidence of insiders on questions which 
strike to the inmost root of being. The only reason for 
refusing to listen to Jews about Judaism, as it actually 
affects their consciousness and their conscience, would be 
a conviction that Jews cannot be trusted as witnesses, that 
they are sure to perjure themselves in order to win 
a dialectical victory. But this is a charge which Schiirer— 
who has few scruples of charity where the Pharisees are 
concerned—evidently hesitates to bring. The evidence 
tendered by Jews must indeed be severely cross-examined, 
but it should be heard. An even more serious charge 
against Schiirer and the scholars who blindly follow him 
is this. Granted that they are justified in founding their 
criticism of the Law on books, they ought at least to read 
the books. I think that this Oxford Society will go with 
me in holding that the critics of the Law should qualify 
themselves to read the originals of the documents on which 
they rely. Now Prof. Schiirer seems to confess that he 
has no first-hand knowledge of the Rabbinical writings. 
This confession I infer externally from his citing the 
Mishnah from translations and from his omission of the 
original texts of Mishnah and Talmud from his splendid 
lists of authorities, and internally from his limited know- 
ledge and actual mistakes. This fact, that Schiirer relies 
on second-hand sources, accounts for the remarkable coin- 
cidence that the whole of the section which deals with 
“Das Leben unter dem Gesetz” is exactly and verbally 
reproduced from his former edition. A stray reference or 
two have been added, and a phrase has been modified in 
a foot-note. But in all these years he has not felt impelled 
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to revise a single syllable of this, the most dogmatic 
chapter of his great work. “Littera scripta manet.” This 
would have been simply impossible were Schiirer a real 
student of Rabbinical literature. That literature is so 
vast, so difficult, so ill-arranged, so beset with contrary 
currents, that no real student of it but would find him- 
self constantly compelled to re-examine his material, to 
recast his conclusions, to amend, to modify, to reconsider, 
to add, to retract. Besides, an opinion about the Rabbinical 
theology sometimes depends on an impression derived from 
extensive reading of the Talmud as a whole, not from 
particular passages cited by controversialists. And what 
is the second-hand material to which Schiirer so often 
trusts? Prof. Dalman in his new work, Die Worte Jesu, 
severely censures the mechanical reliance placed by modern 
theologians on the very class of writers references to whom 
form the staple of Schiirer’s notes. Jewish students have 
been crying this out in the wilderness for many a long year. 
Perhaps a hearing will be given now to Dalman’s vigorous 
plea against dilettantism—I use Dalman’s own word—in 
the ranks of Christian critics of Rabbinism. Lightfoot, 
Schottgen, Eisenmenger, Wettstein, and even the canonical 
Weber, are all pronounced obsolete or inadequate by 
Dalman. Yet if you take these sources away, what is left 
to most theologians who write on the religion of the 
Pharisees ? 

It is, I can assure you, not a pleasant duty to speak 
adversely of Schiirer’s great work. There is a Rabbinic 
proverb, “Into a well from which thou hast drunk water, 
cast no stones.” I am deeply indebted to Schiirer, as every 
student of his period must be. His new edition converts 
a great book into an even greater. My admiration for it 
is not measured or conditioned by my opinion of the one 
particular section to which I am devoting myself this 
evening. Schiirer is a prince of bibliographers, an ideal 
critic and historian. He is learned, he is judicious, and 
only occasionally dogmatic enough to refuse to modify 
VOL. XI. xx 
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a literary opinion such as e.g. on the authenticity of the 
Vita Contemplativa. But when he deals with the Pharisaic 
Law his learning becomes antiquated, and his judgment 
biassed. His mind is closed against new impressions. 
Even where his statements have been directly challenged he 
does not so much as refer to his challengers. He has been 
taken to task for mistranslations ; these remain unaltered. 
The facts of actual life under the Law have been brought 
to his notice; he has refused to listen. The heading 
“Trrwege” still figures as the title of one of Schiirer’s 
subdivisions on the Law. Wrong ways indeed the Rabbis 
trod, but they never strayed into the “Irrwege” which 
Prof. Schiirer attributes to them. 

Let me first point to some specific mistakes in which 
Prof. Schiirer has persisted. He had a whole chapter on 
the “ Reinheitsgesetze,’ in which he enumerates the baleful 
effects of these laws of ritual cleanness on the daily life of 
the Jews. But Mr. Montefiore in his criticism of Schiirer 
adduced strong evidence to show that these laws applied 
only to priests and to laymen visiting the temple; that 
under normal circumstances Jaymen might contract un- 
cleanness without scruple. He further argues, and I quite 
agree with him, that all “those distinctions respecting the 
various capacities of different utensils to contract unclean- 
ness, over which Prof. Schiirer makes merry . . . are merely 
the precipitate of the discussions of the schools, and were 
probably unknown to nine-tenths of the pious and observant 
Israelites in the age of Christ.” Of this serious criticism 
Schiirer takes no note, yet it is obvious that if true, as 
I hold it is, it vitiates much of Schiirer’s argument. 
Maimonides even contends that the laws of uncleanness 
were designed to “keep people away from the Sanctuary, 
and to prevent them from entering it whenever they 
liked.” In other words these ritual minutiae were a safe- 
guard against the danger of making a mechanical ritual 


use of the Temple. 
_ Even worse is it with Schiirer’s treatment of the Rabbinic 
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legislation regarding vows and oaths. He not only ignores 
the patent facts that Jesus’ famous “ Yea, yea; Nay, nay” 
is exactly paralleled in the Talmud, that the Rabbis held 
the breach of one’s spoken word as grievous a sin as 
idolatry, that such an offence estranged the offender from 
‘the Divine presence ; not only does Schiirer refuse to notice 
this side of the oath question at all. but on the basis of 
assured mistranslations he founds the charge that the 
Pharisees departed from morality and ignored the “‘ Héchste 
Pietatspflicht ” in the matter of vows and oaths (pp. 493-4). 
To prove the former charge Schiirer cites the Mishnah 
Shebuoth iv. 13, but he confounds patur, i.e. free from 
legal penalty, with mutar, i.e. morally lawful. To prove 
the second charge he adduces Mishnah Nedarim ix. 1, 
which he both mistranslates and misinterprets. These 
errors have been long ago brought to Schiirer’s notice by 
Prof. Schechter, but the passage remains unaltered in 
Schiirer’s new edition. 

This is the method not of the historian but of one 
determined to formulate an indictment. Schiirer does not 
criticize the Law, he condemns it. He passes the severest 
sentence without any recommendation to merey. Why 
should he be merciful when he can see no extenuating 
circumstances? He does not analyse the good and evil of 
the Rabbinic system, for to him it is wholly evil. Toy and 
Wendt agree that Jesus was directing his anger at excep- 
tional villains, but Schiirer, when he condescends for 
a moment to admit that there were a few good Pharisees, 
proceeds at once to qualify his admission by a vigorous 
repetition of his general condemnation. And what a con- 
demnation it is! The Jew obeyed the Law from the meanest 
motives of reward, his religious and moral life was com- 
pletely externalized, his conscience was silenced, he could 
not distinguish between the highest moral truth and the 
trivialities of a ceremonial ritual. Formal accuracy in 
carrying out the law, not the doing of the good as such, 
was the end aimed at. The Jew was crushed under a 
Xxx2 
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burden of duties; the Sabbath and everything else was 
subjected to the minutest and most wearisome regulations. 
Even prayers were only uttered to fulfil a duty, and thus 
all living piety was destroyed. Fasting was an external- 
ized means of putting pressure on God. A composition 
with the letter of the Law was sought at the sacrifice of 
honesty. At every step, at every hour, throughout his 
life, the Jew was tortured by dead and deadening formulas. 
Life was a torment to the earnest man, while those who 
attained to mastership in the Law almost inevitably sank 
into the vice of pride and self-righteousness. And this is 
Prof. Schiirer’s whole account: of Life under the Law! In 
his Apologetics, if I remember aright, Dr. Bruce discusses 
Jewish legalism as one of God’s experimental failures in 
the evolution of a perfect religion. If Prof. Schiirer has 
given a true account of that legalism, the experiment 
must have been devised not by God but by the devil. 

Underlying Prof. Schiirer’s whole case against the 
Pharisaic religion is the assumption that a life of the 
spirit is incompatible with a very fully developed ritual. 
He makes little effort to prove that this incompatibility 
actually manifested itself; he rather assumes it as a logical 
necessity. Because the letter often casts out the spirit, he 
concludes that letter and spirit can never nest together. 
But there is no church without ritual, letter and spirit 
always coexist. That ritual meets a real need of the 
spirit, follows from its universality in all forms of religion. 
The question as to the result of the combination of spirit 
and letter can therefore never be solved a priori, but must 
in each case be submitted to the test of experience and of 
fact. 

Schiirer, assuming a priori that spirit and letter are 
mutually exclusive, is incapable of putting Rabbinism to 
this test. He cannot find anything spiritual in Rabbinism, 
because he has decided that nothing spiritual can be there. 
And when anything that betokens inwardness forces itself 
upon his notice, he feels justified, nay bound, to explain it 
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away. Christian theologians give to every saying of Jesus 
the widest and most generous extension that the sayings 
can possibly bear. And it is right to do so. No Jew 
should seek to belittle any of the great and inspiring 
utterances of the Prince of Peace. The world must make 
the most and not the least of its spiritual treasures. But 
when a Rabbi says a good thing, theologians will only 
allow to it the minimum of meaning that the words extort 
from them. On the one side generosity, on the other 
grudging. It would need, however, the whole evening 
to illustrate this double dealing as between the Law and 
the Gospel. We are told that the Jewish God was a King 
exacting homage, but when the Gospel uses the Jewish 
expression “the Kingdom of Heaven,” Dr. Fairbairn rightly 
points out that the Divine paternity and the Divine 
sovereignty are complementary ideas. The Jewish God 
is far off because he is located in heaven, but when the 
Lord’s prayer addresses “our father in heaven,’ Canon 
Gore comments, “not in heaven because he is far off, but 
because he is raised above all the ignorance and pollution 
of man.” The Jew, we are told, had a communal not 
a personal soul, but when the Lord’s prayer opens “our 
father,” Mr. Gore remarks, “I must begin with losing my 
selfishness, with recollecting that I am only one of the 
great body of God’s children.” But not only are Rabbinic 
expressions pressed against Rabbinism with an uncritical 
rigour, but its good things are treated with the sneer of the 
special pleader. When in the Pirke Aboth Antigonos of 
Socho said, “ Be not as slaves that minister to the master 
with a view to receive recompense,” Schiirer declares that 
this “is by no means a correct expression of the ground 
principle of Pharisaic Judaism.” Marti, by the way, calls 
the same saying “abnorm.” This is like the Bible critics 
who pronounce Jonah a freak, but Esther typically Jewish. 
Yet Jonah is read in every Synagogue on the day of 
Atonement, and Antigonos’ saying is more often on 
a Jewish preacher’s lips than any other Rabbinic maxim. 
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Again, when R. Eleazer inveighs against those who make 
of prayer an appointed duty, a denunciation repeated over 
and over again in the Rabbinic literature, Schiirer brushes 
it aside as an inconsistency. It is an inconsistency with 
Pharisaic Judaism as it is conceived by Schiirer, not with 
Pharisaic Judaism as it really is. Just as the writers of 
some of the most spiritual Psalms in the Psalter loved the 
Temple and its ritual with an intense affection, just as 
Hillel could present at once the ideal of spirituality and 
the ideal of devotion to the technicalities of legalism, just 
as in mediaeval times Ibn Gebirol could write that purest, 
most spiritual of meditations, “the Royal Crown ” and then 
proceed to draw up a metrical survey of the 613 command- 
ments of the Pentateuch, so have I known a modern Jew, 
who refused to knock at his own door on the Sabbath, yet 
died in early manhood a martyr to his spiritual aspirations. 
This is the essential fact about the Jewish legalism. 
Together with the trivial, the legal, the ritual, which 
Schiirer treats as the whole of Pharisaism, there were the 
spiritual, the ennobling, the joyous elements which Schiirer 
discards as abnormal or inconsistent. 

Many Pharisees undoubtedly held an external view of 
the Law as something imposed from without, and they 
regarded themselves as bound to obey it because it was 
the Law. This unfortunately applies to all revealed 
religions, for the ideal “ Not my will but thine” is to many 
Christians an ideal, I fear, only because it is written in 
a text. But the external view of the Law was not the 
final statement of the belief of the higher Jewish mind. 
The Pharisees attempted to reduce the Law to general 
principles. One expounded it as the outcome of such 
fundamental morals as “Love thy neighbour as thyself.” 
Another held that the Law was summed up in the great 
saying of Micah, ‘“ What does the Lord require of thee but 
to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God.” This betokened a sense that the Law itself required 
a sanction. In his new treatise Die Ethik des Judenthums, 
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Prof. Lazarus offers ample proof that some Rabbis held the 
Law not moral because it was commanded, but commanded 
because it was moral. The commandments were not 
commandments because they were written, but they were 
written because they were commandments. So when pre- 
existent, creative wisdom is in Ben Sira identified with the 
Law, the Law is law because it flows from the fount of 
wisdom, not wise because it is Law. Hence, again, the 
doctrine found in early Rabbinical writings that the Law 
was revealed because it was necessary, not necessary 
because it was revealed. There were laws indeed which 
were only known from revelation—these were the cere- 
monies, but there were laws which, without revelation, 
man must have discovered for himself. These included 
the fundamentals of social morals, the prohibition of murder, 
robbery, adultery. Schiirer seems to be quite oblivious of 
this distinction, but it became an established principle in 
Jewish theology. Maimonides explains it in the sixth of 
his eight chapters on Ethics, while Ibn Ezra in his Founda- 
tion of Morals distinguishes as primary those laws of 
morality which are ingrained in the human heart and 
not derived from revelation. Though one usually thinks 
of the Decalogue as the expression of revelation par 
eacellence, Ibn Ezra actually includes among the primary, 
self-discoverable laws the whole of the Decalogue with the 
exception of the ordinance of the Sabbath. To Ibn Ezra, 
there were three revelations, of God in nature, of God in 
the conscience, of God in the Law. 

There was another idea which helped to save the Law 
from becoming a merely mechanical system, and this idea 
was already to the fore in Pharisaic Judaism. Prof. Schiirer 
says nothing of the spiritualizing effect of the idea of the 
Imitatio Dei, which pervades the Rabbinical theology. 
God is holy, be thou holy; God is merciful, be thou 
merciful. It has, perhaps truly, been said, that only 
a Christian can understand a Christian’s passion for Christ. 
I think that only a Jew knows the Jew’s passion for God, 
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the depth of his love, the joy of his service. To God the 
Pharisee ascribed all the virtues ; stern justice, the tenderest 
mercy ; God was the object of reverence, the object of love ; 
king, saviour, father; the monarch on high, the familiar 
friend on earth. Man’s ideal was to attain to something of 
the Godly nature, and the Law was the means to that end. 
The Pharisee’s love for it led him to childish absurdities, 
to the most trivial excesses. But so conceived, on the one 
hand as the expression of the divine will, on the other as 
the expression of man’s moral nature, the Law brought the 
human soul into relation with God, and it could never 
become the mere code of external observances which it 
seems to Schiirer. “An unchaste thought is asin;” “the 
thought of sin is even worse than sin itself.’ “The All- 
Merciful desires man’s heart” ran another familiar phrase. 
The inwardness of the religious ideal is brought out in the 
comments of the Sifre on the text, “And thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart. With all thy heart, 
with thy good and evil inclinations, let not thy heart be 
divided but whole towards God.... With all thy soul. 
Love him even to the surrender of thy soul.... With all 
thy might. Whatever measure God metes out to thee, be 
it the measure of happiness, be it the measure of sorrow, 
love him with all thy might.” But perhaps this religious 
inwardness comes out best in such a passage as the follow- 
ing Pesikta: “Good and upright is the Lord, therefore will 
he instruct sinners in the way. They asked wisdom what 
is the punishment of the sinner? Wisdom answered, Evil 
shall pursue him. They asked prophecy and were told, 
The soul that sinneth shall die. They asked the Law. 
The Law said, Let him bring a trespass offering and be 
absolved. They asked God himself. God answered, What 
is the punishment of the sinner? Let him repent of his sin 
and receive my pardon.” 

All this did not save average Judaism from the pitfall of 
mechanical obedience, but it was a constant corrective to 
the danger and was by no means without effect. The 
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Archbishop of Canterbury, in his Charge, argues that the 
Pharisee did good but was not good, that he always applied 
a rule, and thus experienced none of that moral struggle 
which accompanies the application of the conscience to 
questions of morality. But this is no argument against 
Pharisaism, it simply is the reductio ad absurdum of the 
theory of the nature of Rabbinism which the Archbishop 
shares with Schiirer. The Pharisee had his moral conflicts, 
like every other human being; duties sometimes pulled 
him two ways, and for all such cases he had no guide 
but his own sense of right or wrong, his own moral nature 
built up by obedience to the Law. Detailed as the Jewish 
Law was, it did not, it could not, prescribe in advance for 
a tithe of the moral decisions that he must daily make. 
“But,” Prof. Schiirer would reply, “I am not so sure of 
that. Even the prayers were minutely controlled, and if 
the prayers why not the conscience?” Certainly there 
were many prescriptions as to the hour at which the 
Shema might be said, and the liturgical ordinances were 
sufficiently comprehensive. But again this is not the whole 
truth. There was some fluidity in the contents of the 
liturgy. In the Talmud there are numerous private prayers 
which were composed and used by individual Rabbis. 
Just as at an earlier date new Psalms easily found their 
way into the Canon, so, right up to the age of printing. 
new hymns found their way into the Synagogue. The 
Midrash on Psalm 4 says, “Pray in the synagogue, or in 
the field, or in thy house, or on thy bed, or if thou canst 
not pray on thy bed, let thy heart meditate a prayer and 
be thou silent. Be silent from the sin thou wast about, 
and if thou dost this, what says the text in the next verse : 
Offer sacrifices of righteousness. I shall esteem it as though 
thou hadst built an altar and offered thereon a multitude 
of sacrifices.” In a score of places the Pharisaic Rabbis 
insist that prayer must be heart, not lip worship. All this 
did not save many Jews from praying mechanically, from 
using words without thought. Worse still was this when 
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Hebrew, though not familiarly known, remained the 
language of the liturgy. But the Synagogue has hardly 
done worse in this respect than the Roman Catholic 
Church. The fault must not be entirely assigned to the 
Law. It is a fault incident to all liturgies. You bid 
man pray when his heart dictates, but you fix an hour for 
public worship. You put the words into the mouth of 
him who prays, yet you ask him to pray as though the 
words were his own. You wish him to use his heart, yet 
you are bound to give him a prayer-book. Even in 
churches where there is no fixed liturgy, I am told that 
after a few weeks’ experience of the pastor, a watchful 
member can perfectly well anticipate the exact formulae 
which the pastor's extemporized outpourings will use. 
Happily for Church and Synagogue alike, we can always 
fall back on the Psalter whieh use cannot stale nor blunt. 
One would almost suppose from Schiirer that the Pharisees 
had forgotten the Psalms. 

Externalism, according to Schiirer, attached even to the 
motives and the results of obedience to the Law. The 
Pharisee obeyed because he expected rewards, but he felt 
obedience to be a grievous burden. And the expecta- 
tion was of the most arithmetical and mechanical 
character. Forcing against him a metaphor which is 
echoed also in the Gospels, the critic tells the Pharisee 
that he was a chafferer who basely demanded God’s 
tat for his own tit. Like Robinson Crusoe he cast up 
accounts of profit and loss ; so many good works, so much 
rewards. It is not easy to reconcile this picture with the 
theory usually raised on the authority of James ii. 10, that 
the Pharisees considered a single failure in obedience 
sufficient to undo all their piety, sufficient to rob all their 
piled-up works of their saving value. The Pharisees indeed 
held that righteousness would be rewarded, they held act 
and consequence to be causally connected. They could not 
conceive God as just and yet indifferent to the justice of 
man’s conduct. Moreover they believed in the Covenant, 
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and steadfastly trusted in God’s fidelity to it. But their 
theory of Retribution did not begin and end with the 
principle of measure for measure. God’s fidelity to the 
Covenant was an act of divine grace, calling for Israel’s 
responsive obedience but not signed or sealed by Israel’s 
merits. They held that God rewarded, but that man must 
not serve him because of the reward. The saying of 
Antigonos which Schiirer thinks abnormal underlies the 
whole Rabbinic theology. “He who fulfils a command- 
ment and expects a reward is a sinner.” “None shall 
do the commandments to win reward, but all that ye do 
must be done from love.” “Blessed is the man who 
delighteth in his commandments. R. Joshua ben Levi says 
the meaning is that man only desires to do the command- 
ments but does not want the rewards connected with them.” 
Add to this the remarkable Rabbinical doctrine of the 
Chastisements of Love, and the evidence is complete that 
though the Pharisees believed that in a just world God 
must proportion happiness to merit, must indeed pay 
measure for measure, yet they were not slaves who served 
God for reward. This conclusion is fully confirmed by the 
Jewish liturgy. If the Covenant is appealed to it is not on 
the ground of present righteousness, but on the ground of 
the idealized righteousness of the fathers. Man is always 
described in the Jewish liturgy as utterly empty of works, 
as altogether destitute of righteousness, and as dependent 
for salvation solely and only on the infinite mercies of God. 
I will spend fewer words still over Schiirer’s other count. 
He thinks that the Law was a burdensome yoke. The 
controversy is again between logic and fact. Logic is with 
Schiirer, fact is with the Law. A priori, obedience to the 
Rabbinic Law should have been unspeakably wearisome, 
actually it was an ineffable joy. Against Schiirer’s logic 
there is the evidence of twenty-five centuries of Jewish 
literature, liturgy, and life. The most wondrous feature 
of life under the Law—its irrepressible joyousness—is 
obliterated by Schiirer by a stroke of the pen. 
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In my criticism of Prof. Schiirer I have more or less 
followed Mr. Montefiore’s and Prof. Schechter’s lines. The 
gravamen of my charge is that Schiirer’s third edition is in 
this section identical with the second, that the criticism 
levelled‘ against it has been entirely unnoticed. It is true 
that any revision would have been very inconvenient. 
These chapters of Schiirer have been so extensively used 
and relied on, that were Schiirer to admit himself wrong 
in any point, he would upset the structures of many 
a disciple and copyist. 

Is this to go on? Is the Law to be searched for no 
other purpose than to find justifications for Paul? Are 
the Rabbinical sayings to be examined simply as foils to 
the Gospel? Or is the Law to be studied as a whole, with 
no other aim than to get at the truth, to understand its 
excellences on its own lines as well as its notorious faults 
when absolute tests are applied? The only book in which 
I have read a real attempt to get at the truth about the 
effects of the Law on Jewish life and character is Anatole 
Leroy Beaulieu’s Israel among the Nations. He castigates 
the Jews, but he discriminates. Jews do not expect 
a wholly favourable verdict, they do not expect that the 
Law will be pronounced an altogether good thing.: They 
know themselves that it is not an altogether good thing, 
they do not believe at all in religious finality. But Jews 
have the right to demand that there shall be what 
Prof. Cheyne calls a fresh investigation of essential 
Judaism. This investigation must be made by Christians 
if it is to win due authority ; most Jews indeed who are 
thoroughly conversant with the Talmud know nothing of 
current theology. But the investigation must be made by 
men who will study faithfully the original sources, who 
will immerse themselves in the Rabbinic world and know 
its highways and byways as they know their own city, 
who will at every turn test their theories by comparison 
with actual results in the Jewish life of the past and of 
to-day. These investigators, if they refuse the evidence 
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of Jewish lovers of the Law, must also refuse the evidence 
of those who hate the Law, whether these adversaries be 
canonical Apostles or German Professors. Why is it that 
a man like Mr. Montefiore has been moved to such unwonted 
heat when dealing with Schiirer’s charges against the Law ? 
It was because the Law is criticized with a harshness, 
a one-sidedness, an ignorance, an injustice seldom paralleled 
in the history of theology. What would you think were 
a Jew to tell you that the war of ritual now raging in the 
English Church is a war of external ceremonies, and that 
this is the only subject that really interests Anglican 
Christians? Yet this is how the Pharisees are treated. 
That my complaint is just you may see from this. I and 
many Jews with me have no resentment whatever 
against the general spirit of the criticism to which the 
Law was subjected by Jesus, against his healthy on- 
slaught against externalism. When Jesus overturned 
the money-changers and ejected the sellers of doves from 
the Temple he did a service to Judaism for which 
Judaism may one day be adequately grateful. But 
were the money-changers and the dove-sellers the only 
people who visited the Temple? And was every one who 
bought or sold a dove a mere formalist? Last Easter I was 
in Jerusalem, and along the fagade of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre I saw the stalls of the vendors of sacred 
relics, of painted beads and inscribed ribbons, of coloured 
candles, gilded crucifixes, and bottles of Jordan water. 
There these Christians babbled and swayed and bargained, 
a crowd of buyers and sellers in front of the Church sacred 
to the memory of Jesus. Would, I thought, that Jesus 
were come again to overthrow these false servants of his, 
even as he overthrew his false brothers in Israel long ago. 
But I will also tell you what I did not think. I did not 
think that the buying and selling of sacred relics was the 
sole motive which had brought thousands of pilgrims to 
Jerusalem, I did not say, Here is the whole of the Gospel, 
this is its inevitable end, its sure outcome. I knew that 
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there is more in Christianity than this, that there are other 
Christians than these. Nay, as I turned away I thought 
that perhaps if I had the insight to track a dealer in relics 
to his inmost soul, I might after all find there a heart warm 
with the love of Christ. 


I, ABRAHAMS. 
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GENIZA SPECIMENS 


GENIZA SPECIMENS. 


A LETTER OF CHUSHIEL. 


THE document now published fills a single strip of 
parchment 65 by 23cm. in dimensions. It contains an 
autograph letter by R. Chushiel b. Elchanan of Kairoan, 
and is written in square characters with a very slight 
tendency towards the cursive. The MS. is defective in 
some places and illegible in others, but the facsimile 
given below, will enable the student to rectify the uncertain 
readings marked with dots over the letters and to form his 
own judgment on doubtful passages. 

The style of the letter is “poetanic” to a degree, the 
Hebrew being full of allusions to Biblical and Talmudical 
passages. In the first twenty-five lines there is a double 
acrostic. On the right-hand side there is the alphabet, 
p fA in line 23, on the left hand the clausula gives the 
name of the son of the writer of the document, ‘273 pn[dx] 
bewin, of which the first two letters are now missing. 
The language is also at times very obscure, as, for instance, 
the phrase mnvd p'py (line 13), the first word of which is 
unknown to me. Such forms again as pPoD"N (line 25), 
a denominative hiphil of {D5, is very artificial. The words 
spn 1b mrvys npin (line 22) may perhaps refer to Baba 
Bathra, 29 b (where the Dikduke Sopherim reads x70" for 
xn'y), but the Talmudical passage does not make the 
context of the letter clearer. I can indeed only hope that 
Prof. D. Kaufmann, who did so much for the explanation 
of the Chronicle of Ahimaaz, will also favour us with his 
comments on Chushiel’s letter. 
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Chushiel’s letter is written to R. Shemaryah, the Chief 
Rabbi (win 3%), the father of Rabbi Elchanan, whilst 
from the address on the back of the letter we learn that 
the name of Shemaryah’s father was also Elchanan'. In 
its present mutilated state the address runs thus :— 


s~D> Ano Syan sin nemp nad 
won Sap b> wen amow ** + sa[rp] 
some ime pdx I AY Ip Wa Id 73 
seers py maps intoy mam Atte 
‘coop mag sees eee 


Of the following line only the words pnbx 73 and the 
letter & remain. 

Identifying the recipient of the letter with Shemaryah 
ben Elchanan, one of the famous four captive Rabbis, we 
shall easily recognize in his correspondent another Rabbi 
of the same group, who, according to tradition, “was sold 
(as a slave) in Africa, and went thence to Kairoan,” and 
whose father’s name the present document reveals for the 
first time?. The other Rabbis named in the letter, such as 
Judah Resh Kallah (line 69) and Joseph b. Berachyah 
(line 70), are also known as scholars of Kairoan through 
their correspondence with various Geonim*®. By oD) 23% 
(line 74) is probably meant Nissim the elder, the father 
of R. Jacob and the grandfather of R. Nissim, author of 


1 This letter greatly strengthens Dr. Harkavy’s hypothesis regarding 
the descent of Elchanan b. Shemaryah, the correspondent of various 
Geonim ; see his edition of the own Niwn, p. 342. Cf. also the fragment 
of a letter published by Dr. Neubauer in the Jewish QuaRTERLY ReEvIEw, 
VI, p. 223. The language of the letter is not clear enough, and there is 
no more necessity to transfer the xyn72 mw to Pumbedetha than to 
any other centre of Jewish learning then in existence. 

* The literature on this point is given by Berliner and Hofmann in 
their Migdol Chananel, p. xxviii, n. 2, to which have to be added Weiss, 
Zur Geschichte der Tradition, IV, p. 263 sq.; the Hebrew translation of 
Graetz ($xve 2 21), III, which has also some notes by Dr. Harkavy ; 
and the o2eRw nN by 1 pK pry, cc. 35-40. 

* See Harkavy’s Index to the above-mentioned work under FADY ‘) m7 
and 122 ’; 72Y, and the various Responsa to which he refers. 
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the Maphteach and other works’. Nothing further, how- 
ever, is known at present regarding R. Abraham b. Nathan 
(line 71). The only difficulty in the way of identifying 
the Chushiel of this letter with the captive Rabbi of the 
same name is presented by the writer referring to his son 
as Elchanan, whilst the oldest documents in Jewish litera- 
ture speak of Chushiel’s son as Chananel*. It is, of course, 
not impossible that Chushiel had two sons, named Elchanan 
and Chananel respectively. It is more likely that Elechanan 
later on changed his name to Chananel (which has the same 
meaning). A cause can be assigned for such a change. 
The immigration of Elchanan b. Shemaryah to Kairoan 
must have produced some confusion between the two 
Elchanans, and one of them may have chosen to describe 
himself by a variant of his old name ®*. 

Should this view be accepted, we have to assume, with 
Rapoport and Weiss, that Chushiel reached Kairoan from 
Italy. The words y>N3 sauinnd ~yayd wnrbi porn pny’ 19 
kynw" (line 58) distinctly imply that before his emigration 
he lived in a Christian country*. This would agree with 
the well-known legend told by Ibn Daud in his Sepher 
Hakkabala regarding the native country of the four Rabbis. 
On the other hand, the present letter would throw great 
suspicion on the whole story of the capture, and all the 
romantic features of a collection of money for providing 
brides with dowries, and would even make it questionable 
whether Chushiel and the other three ever were thrown 
together in such dangers as the legend mentions. At least 
as far as Chushiel is concerned, we see that he simply went 


1 See Weiss, ibid., p. 265, n. 1, and Harkavy, ibid., pavpo 002 7 apr". 

2 See Rapoport’s Wy rvinn, and Kaufmann, ‘Das Trostschreiben 
Samuel Hannagid’s an Chananel,” in the Magazin f. d. Wissenschaft d. 
Judenthums, V, p. 68 sq. 

3 See Harkavy, ibid., p. 342. A similar instance of altering the name 
Elchanan ixjto Chananel (though not by the bearer of the name himself ) 
is given by Reifmann in the Magazin (as above), p. 89. 

* See Rapoport, ibid., and Weiss, ibid., n.2. For the opposite view see 
Halberstam’s reference in the Jewish QuaRTERLY REVIEW, ibid., p. 596. 
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to pay a visit to his friend Shemaryah, who had settled 
long before him in Kairoan’. The testimony, again, of the 
Sepher Hakkabala that Chananel was born in Kairoan 
seems also inaccurate, for Chushiel tells us distinctly in 
this letter that he was waiting for his son’s arrival from 
Italy in Kairoan (see line 61). The whole story will, 
therefore, have to be reduced to the plain facts that about 
the end of the tenth century certain Rabbis, for reasons 
unknown to us, emigrated from Italy at various times, and 
established schools in certain centres of Jewish population 
in Africa as well as in Spain?; or at least the statement 
of Ibn Daud must be restricted to Moses, father of Enoch, 
and the anonymous rabbi, with regard to whom Ibn Daud, 
as a Spaniard, may have had better sources of information. 


S. ScHECHTER. 


2 an7 9p now men dy onda wx, 11. 57-60, which I take to refer to 
Shemaryah, with whom he was probably related. xx is xox as the word 
ie (1.53) = 17x, objecting to write the letters which might represent 
the name of God. 

? Graetz’s contention, fixing the date of the emigration of the four 
Rabbis about 950, becomes impossible by the discovery of another 
document in the T.S. collection which bears the autograph signature 
of Shemaryah. It is a legal document, written on parchment, and dated 
Tuesday, 14 Elul, in the year 4762 a.m. and 1313 Shetaroth (= 1002 C.E.), 
After the signatures of the parties concerned we have the following 
testatum : TMOVPY NPD PIN WNT) (?) RII NNT Ia NIP PT NN Www oOVpNN 
W772 NT AMdw OMEN II DIE Moy pom vp + anda NNN) (?) M2 AD 
DPN 2 ONDE 8 NT NNT PPD) wanda 37 1 INA TWN 7 TN 
MPIOW NTI TMP ION PT NT (2) MAM AIP FPACNT aA 732 Ide 
WRIT IW prox cayia aw. This is followed by two other signatures of 
Shemaryah’s court: **** ‘2v2 pwr and apy ya bxwow. The place in 
which it was written is wm DY) Syw OMY wNDDEI. Shemaryah was 
thus still performing the duties of his office in 1002, and it is improbable 
that they began half a century back. Ibn Daud’s ¥”wn (=790) is, 
therefore, more likely to be correct. 
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ON THE CRITIQUE OF THE TEXT OF THE TARGUM 651 


NOTES ON THE CRITIQUE OF THE TEXT OF THE 
TARGUM OF THE PROPHETS, 


THE document which, above all others, forms the groundwork of 
all criticism of the text of the Targum of the Prophets, known as the 
Targum of Jonathan b. Uzziel, is the text of the Codex Reuchlinianus. 
It was written in the year 1105, and was edited, with its numerous 
and important marginal glosses, by Lagarde in 1872. It is now almost 
a quarter of a century, since I demonstrated, in my Critical Studies on 
the Targum of the Prophets, the importance of that codex and its 
glosses for the critique and history of the text of the Targum’. 
It was necessary that other MSS. of the Targum shouid be con- 
sulted, in order to continue and complement my labours, which 
were based on the Codex Reuchlinianus, and on the old editions. As 
a small contribution towards some future comprehensive treatise on 
the Targum of the Prophets, I wish to offer some remarks, based on 
an old work containing a great number of quotations of the said 
Targum, which in many cases differ in several points from the 
text as hitherto known from MSS. and printed copies. That work 
is the Touchstone—jN2 jAN—by Menachem b. Salomo. Only one 
incomplete copy of this work is extant (codex 55 of the Hebrew 
MSS. of the Royal Court and State Library in Munich); and I have, 
in a notice on this manual of Hebrew grammar and biblical 
exegesis, pointed out its importance and the nature of its contents’, 
without, however, giving a sufficient account of the rich materials it 
embodies*®. The numerous quotations from the Targums, which form 
a considerable part of that work, so important for the history of 
biblical exegesis, deserve special attention. Menachem ben Salomo, 
who composed his work in 1143, probably in Rome‘, derived the 


1 «‘Kritische Untersuchungen zum Propheten-targum,” v. Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenlindischen Geselischaft, XXVIII (1874), pp. 1-72. 

2 Der “ Priifstein”” des Menachem 6b. Salomo, Jubelschrift zum siebzigsten 
Geburtstage des Prof. D. H. Gratz (1887), pp. 94-115. 

’ I published some of his interpretations on the Pentateuch, in the fifth 
volume of Griber’s nnponm wwe (1896), pp. 257-263. A treatise on his 
remarks on the Prophets and the Hagiographa will shortly appear in the 
Magazine, owen. 

* About another work on the Bible, composed by Menachem b. Salomo 
at a later date (1145), vid. Wickes, onbD 8”) ‘nyt, A Treatise on the Accentua- 


tion, p. xi. 
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greatest part of the lexicographical portion of his book from R. 
Nathan’s Aruch, and made, like him, use of the Targum to the first 
three Hagiographical books. But he displays great independence in 
the use he made of the Targum to the Prophets, and his remarks 
exhibit an intimate acquaintance with, and a profound study of the 
same. He has some good remarks on the hermeneutical method of 
Jonathan, whom he invariably names as the author of the Targum to 
the Prophets; in many instances he explains words of the Targum 
and the reasons why the passage was thus translated; he compares 
passages, notes conformity and discrepancies in the Targum of the 
Prophets; he occasionally criticizes the author, but much more often 
refers to him as his authority, by which he strengthens exegetical 
views of his own. But we will not discuss here the numerous cases 
in which Menachem b. Salomo confirms his observations by such 
authority ; but confine ourselves to communicating a list of the most 
noteworthy various readings in the text of the Targum. We omit 
such variae lectiones which occur also in other texts, especially those 
of the Codex Reuchlinianus. Menachem b. Salomo occasionally 
points himself to variations in the text of the Targum. Thus, e.g., s.v. 
3 iv', he remarks on the difference in translation of the word 13, 
between Onkelos (Exod. xv. 8), and Jonathan b. Uzziel (Joshua iii. 16) : 
wa 2 > ON ddpye > p72 jnn _dpmx nmdmoa mya 
mat) Nap DDN WH IN NIN WP TAK DP oN jn 
yoo way2 yon ovSevy cya) non NI WD ND 8 Ya yn 
PWD ARN PY MYT. FAV PVA ppd 7. 

The reading N33 in Targum, Joshua iii. 18, is also found in Codex 
Reuchlinianus. The reading SIP) cited by Menachem b. Salomo is 
the reading of the editions, and is otherwise confirmed. The author 
denotes by the expression ‘‘ People of Jerusalem” the Jerusalemite 
(Palestinian) Targum, 

Judges iv. 11 DIIp¥3 noe; Targum N‘2JN WD. Menachem b. 
Salomo observes, s.v. {Y¥, D’yp) by -vep prwn. But the words 
Dyp3 by could not have been in the text of the Targum; the two 
words are the Hebrew rendering of the corresponding Aramaic 
expression. The reading was probably NIN] WWD; and although 
in the Talmud, Baba Bathra, 103 a, a distinction is made between 
‘IN1) and the Hebrew OD'yp3, yet, the two words are synonymous, and 
mean “hollows,” ‘clefts in the ground,” vid. Levy, iii. 130b, 4404. 
In Baba Kamma, 61b, at the top; the correct reading is also ‘3X33, 
vid. Rabbinowicz, ad loc., and Aruch, s.v. S13 (Kohut, v. 3044). 





1 In quoting Menachem b. Salomo’s vocabulary I refer to the catch- 
words, without giving the page of the codex. 
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Judges v. 22 YVAN NI W NW; Targum 7250 ANT NX5Nad 
NII 3 HIP, Menachem b. Salomo, s.v. 75, reads ‘SPN for 
77. The word IN being translated ‘71733 (as is also elsewhere 
the case in the Targum to the Prophets), the words ‘3'N1 Dp 
(‘before the chariots”) are an explanatory addition, which was 
erroneously turned into ‘DPN Dap. 

Judges viii. 16 O73 y3; Targum py 732. Thus also quoted 
by Kimchi. Codex Reuchlinianus ‘by "931, Menachem b. Salomo, 
s.v. YT, iii: 3 pbx; thus also in a marginal note in the Codex 
Reuchlinianus. Three readings, denoting as many different para- 
phrases of the text. 

Judges xiv. 6 “IN YOWI; Targum XN) POINT NOS. Menachem 
b. Salomo, s. v. D1, reads N° before 8"). 

1 Sam. vii. 11 13 3; Targum fw’ M3. Menachem b. Salomo 
(15, i): J8W 3, This is undoubtedly a corruption of the correct 
reading, which is also confirmed by Rashi and Kimchi. 

1 Sam. xiii. 6, s.v. O'NINI) ; Targum NNTY3). Menachem b. Salomo 
(2m) XNWy¥DI. Such a word occurs nowhere in the sense demanded 
here. It is, perhaps, a corruption of NNT¥03. 

1 Sam. xv. 32 NWI~O; Targum NPIbD. Menachem b. Salomo 
(fT, ii) : powder VDN 33. This reading is based upon a different 
interpretation of the text. A similar interpretation is quoted by 
Kimchi: Sma Sv mxdedwar p=nwpa ads + +s pep mip 0” 
vox bn (the same in the dictionary, s.v. {1). Salomon ben Parchon 
quotes this interpretation only ; MDD) VWwP IWIN “DB. 

2 Sam. ii. 29, s.v. 7{7N2; Targum }171N3. Menachem b. Salomo 
(1n2): NNDB. Thus also a marginal reading in Codex Reuch- 
linianus. It probably originated with a passage in a Palestinian text 
of the Targum; for the Aramaic root 1DB oecurs in the Palestinian 
Targumim, and is also applied to the Hebrew word M3 (thus 1N3", 
Gen. xv. 10: IDB), &c.), vid. Levy, Worterbuch zu den Targumim, ii. 
276b. 

1 Kings vi. 18 D'YPh; Targum }'y’2 1M. Menachem b. Salomo 
(YPB, ii): PYI NW. It is not necessary to assume that NV¥ is the 
Hebrew equivalent for 1M; (vid. supra, ad Judges iv. 11), but it is a 
synonym for the same, which occurs in Targum also. 

1 Kings xiv. 10 13 WRN3; Targum f'152107 NOD. Menachem b. 
Salomo (53) : f7y307 NOS. A different paraphrasis, which retains 
the word of the Hebrew text. 

1 Kings iv. 42 andpya ; Targum menad3, Menachem b. Salomo 
(spy): menada pins pmap mmm dpa pomp nm), The reading of 


1 Rashi quotes: p72 13m. 
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the editions is also quoted as varia lectio. The other reading has 
the same sense. Vid. D. Kimchi’s commentary. Ibid. 19N3 inp »>p3 
menada 1215). Salomon ibn Parchon, s.v. 5p¥, me*>p2 Wax “D 
wads NDIYD “OX DwINN. 

2 Kings xxiii. 7 med On; Targum xmrwed poop. Aruch 
(2, vii; Kohut, iv. 229a) reads 20 as plural of xd’20, “ measure,” 
by which, in the Targum, the word of the text would be explained as 
plural to M3 (vid. Levy, Targ. Worterb., II, 356). Menachem b. Salomo 
(n3, iv), says: MWNd Oa Tow. yma ‘Py doo wy». DY na 
veo nay jy xmeed poidso pon no avert oon yn on 
NYO7P jn O9n. Thus he reads roibon, which he takes in the 
sense of “necklace.” 

Isa. iti, 20 YBIN ‘NI; Targum N*WIP. Menachem b. Salomo 
(M3, iv): N*D1P. Vid. the above note to 2 Kings xxiii. 7. Menachem 
b. Salorno quotes this translation as analogous to that of pwd] ons, 
with the designation as an article of adornment. In both cases D°’NI 
means an ornament. But it is doubtful whether 8D")? is a genuine 
reading, and not rather a corruption of X*°W7p. At any rate the 
reading seems to prove that the latter word was read with a &¥ (=D). 

Isa. iii. 22 DOIN; Targum XIN}. Menachem b. Salomo (ON): 
isi p73. The latter word is used in the Jerus. Talmud, Sabbath, 
8b at the bottom, to explain the word of the text. This reading 
belongs probably to the Palestinian text of the Targum (vid. supra, 
ad 2 Sam. ii. 29). 

Isa. vii. 3 non bx; Targum W333. Menachem b. Salomo ward. 

Isa. viii. 20 ny 19 PRAWN; Targum MyI anv yo md md yyI0. 
Menachem b. Salomo (ANY, ii): WYIN WNW" INO m4. 

Isaiah xiii. 21 DON; Targum PMS. The word D'NN is according to 
Menachem b. Salomo (NM&, vii) translated by the same word as D”¥ in 
the first part of the verse. He says: {Y2 N17) O'NN (sic) ON wn 
sny ad) mon on Seeny ya nam sen won Sinn xd qx natn Sinn 
Seeny ya nay aap omwd > pYy ann Dene NID NIPD pyda mow 
pewsa omy poy mx apy ned one ap owned om pina jon 
pon on. 

He says the same, 8. v. *S, iii, DN NIM Mon... jNI". 

Isa. xl. 20 3pY 85D; Targum NIP 73 PnN NOI. Menachem b. 
Salomo (j7&, i): padnx xot. The ordinary meaning of the root nad 
cannot be applied here, and I do not know in what sense the word 
could be a rendering of 3p’. 

Isa. lviii. 6 AND; Targum 1975 (Codex Reuchlinianus 11.5). Mena- 
chem b. Salomo (339M) 1173. 
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Isa. Ixvi. 24 PRIT; Targum NINN NOW (= 1), Menachem b. 
Salomo 37M ND3. The 3 does not, perhaps, belong to the word, 
but is the preposition 3 after the verb O°D. The whole sentence is 
NIN NDI (sic) WIN yn OYD y>51. 

Jer. xiii. 3 yop Ppa; Targum ) 53 Miy'ywa. Menachem b. 
Salomo (p3): 3 AD 3. 

Jer. xiv. 18 ND; Targum parnanod WIEN. Menachem b. 
Salomo (71ND, ii): usu. The reading is based upon a different 
explanation of the word. 11ND is taken in the sense of %Y} or 77). 
It belongs, perhaps, to the Palestinian text. 

Jer. xv. 18 AWN; Targum XB'‘PN. Menachem b. Salomo (W328, ii) : 
ny, with the explanation: 77 ands. This explanation is 
incorrect, for the Targum word belongs to the root YD (=Heb. nbn). 
In Jer. xxx. 12, nbn is translated by Np, and WIN by pn. Ibid. 
Xxx. 15, WIIN is rendered by xy7d (also Micah i. 9). 

Jer. xxxvi. 23 mnbs; Targum }'¥D. Menachem b. Salomo (s.v. 
D¥D): 72 jn DINY NT ANSSD PAIN ANYYIT OND NMiy"p. jy 
wm 9 (read DIN) eM wy sim pows ndn minds woe deny 
mand pvp 3. This reading confirms Levy’s conjecture (ii. 282 b). 
The columns of a Torah scroll are called N7DD ‘O°¥D (Targum Sheni 
to Esther, vi. 1). 

Jer. xxxviii. 12 midyyy ; Targum ‘p37. Menachem b. Salomo 
(byx, iii): PSV. This reading is found in the Targum of Ezechiel 
xiii. 18 (O'YN). Levy (ii. 72a) suggests, that we should read ‘PD1D, 
also in Jer. xxxviii.12; the suggestion is confirmed by our reading. 

Jer. xlviii. 2 O7N jOW) 0); Targum JINN jow AX. Menachem 
b. Salomo (07, iv): PPNNwN pnw ASX. This reading is based upon 
different interpretation, ‘27N being rendered like 127", Exod. xv. 16 
in the Palestinian Targum (/PNN), and jt taken as the noun to 
that verb. The reading belongs to the Palestinian text. 

Jer. li. 27 1775; Targum 13%?. Menachem b. Salomo (DDD): 139. 

Ezek. xlv. 9 10"; Targum do. Menachem b. Salomo (WU, i): 
YS. Both readings have the same meaning; )7YN corresponds 
more exactly with the Hebrew 1'DN. 

Zech. vi. 3 OSX ; Targum j'00°P. Menachem b. Salomo jp. 

Zech. ix. 6 TIWNI WOM Iw; Targum WWI Sew ma pan 
PND 72 WT. Menachem b. Salomo (MD): Dx Ww 32 paN™ 


[wea] psisd yoo na. 
W. BAcHER. 


BuDAPEST, December, 1898. 
1 Sabbath, 82a. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


JOSEPH IBN VERGA’S EXTRACT FROM THE 
CAIRO-MEGILLA. 


Amone S. Pinsker’s MSS. there is a note to no. 43, and 
the accurate and reliable details of the Purim of Cairo, which it 
contains, prove it to be a contemporary composition; although the 
copy of Jacob b. Mardochai of Mangup, in the Crimea, was not made 
earlier than 1679. Unfortunately, it is only a verbatim copy of 
Joseph ibn Verga’s extract from the Megilla of Cairo, as contained 
in Shebet Jehudah, ed. Wiener, 111. In spite of its brevity, it displays 
traces of more intimate knowledge of the events than the officiai 
record, the Megilla of Cairo, published in the JEwIsH QUARTERLY 
REvIEW, VIII, 277-81. Ahmed Pasha is mentioned here as the 
conqueror of Rhodus, to whom the Sultan, in his gratitude, grants 
the governorship of Egypt. The history of Ahmed’s defection, 
although only briefly alluded to, is very well known to the author. 
The citadel, into which those Janitsari who still remained faithful 
to the Sultan had withdrawn, was still to be conquered. The 
number of slain is, it is true, given as only amounting, to one 
hundred, and the duration of the siege as no longer than three days. 
On the other hand, we learn here, in accord with Turkish history’, 
the name of Muhammed Beg?*, whom Ahmed had promoted to be one 
of his three Vizirs. With him the advice originated, to have the 
Jews plundered on behalf of the state, instead of abandoning them to 
the robbers, who, in the general rioting, had commenced to treat the 
Jews as outlaws. Our report tells us, in accordance with the Megilla’, 
that five Jewish citizens had already been assassinated by robbers, 


' Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches (Pest, 1834), II, 37. 

? Fe 1229 VI (Vienna, 1869), p. 42: 22 worm. For xo ww in Ibn 
Verga’s report, where Wiener, p. 228, translates Mani, Pinsker’s MS. has 
ToD wr. 

8 JEwIsH QuARTERLY Review, VIII, 278, 1. 7 from the bottom: wm 
on awon, 
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when Muhammed Beg undertook to conduct the spoliation in a 
legitimate manner. The Purim of the year 1524 was a sad day for 
the Jews of Cairo. The demand made by the government it was 
impossible to comply with. Ahmed publicly declared that his 
intention was to exterminate the Jews. When the danger was at 
its worst, rescue came, as it were, in a miraculous manner. Our 
report contains details which cannot be found elsewhere. The 
congregation had with great difficulty collected a portion of the 
demanded sum, and brought it to the castle’. Arrived there, the 
officer Zada? told the deputation that Ahmed was in the bath; they 
would have to wait, and they would see then the beginning of the 
end*. Hardly had he uttered these words, when a messenger came, 
informing them that Ahmed had fled, because Muhammed had 
attacked him in the bath. Our narrator also knows exactly that 
it was with 3,000 Circassians ‘* that Muhammed organized the pursuit 
of Ahmed Sheitan. Muhammed himself, who had only a moment 
before appeared as a very Haman against the Jews, now, in his own 
person, set free the chiefs of the Jews, who were prisoners in the 
castle, before he departed for the pursuit of his rebellious governor. 
The 27th of Adar was appointed to be kept as a day of miracles, 
a day of “ Nissim,” because the wonderful deliverance, the flight of 
Ahmed, and the exposure of his head at Cairo, are indicated by that 
word. Our report accords also with the Megilla of Cairo, in regard to 


the tradition of that name °. 
D. KAUFMANN. 


2 apn bd Wpysy 157 Tw ’o2), Ibn Verga, correctly, 07. 

2 sapien W/m or wn (p. 43, 1. 7). 

5 Tan QW wm yon Pom xz Ww (read yoNn) yNNN one. In spite 
of the vocalization of these words, we must, probably, read here 277 290 
y7am), after Esther ix. 5. Ibn Verga has pam 207. The officer threatens 
the Jewish community with extermination, because they had not fulfilled 
Ahmed’s demand. 

* The word 71, in the document, p. 42, 1. 5, at the bottom, and rp, 
Pp. 43, 1. 9 and 11, should be rpv ‘= Circassians ; they remained faithful to 
Soliman, in contrast to Ahmed’s Mamelucks. Ibn Verga has the word 
wpr2. 

5 yow wp) TNS Ow) AYAaW OY AW) ANwO OMT dy) On? Wap) WP 
D2 Sy IN Wow wham 02 °D Do. oY. Here also our report is more correct, 
and nearer to the events, than the stylistically artificial Megilla. Zunz, 
Die Ritus, 130, gives correctly the 27th of Adar as Purim of the Most- 
arabic congregation of Cairo. 
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SHULLAM’S REPORT OF THE BURNING OF SAMUEL 
ZARZA: A LEGEND BASED ON A NAME. 


THE deplorable anecdote, by which Samuel Shullam, in his 
edition of Juchasin, made up for Zacuto’s brevity in the account 
of Samuel Zarza, has more than once led to the erroneous 
assumption, that the Synagogue in the Middle Ages delivered up 
those who professed heretical opinion to the stake’. An assertion 
of such moment has never been based on more frivolous grounds 
than this. The story of the burning of Samuel Zarza is, in all its 
details, so untenable, so full of contradictions, so palpably untrue, 
both in regard to internal and external evidence, that it should no 
longer be repeated, or earnestly considered. 

Samuel Shullam was credulous enough to take in the story that 
no less a person than R. Isaac Campanton had on his conscience 
the crime of having delivered up Samuel Zarza to execution. The 
terrible catastrophe was believed to have been brought about by so 
frivolous a circumstance that it is downright ridiculous. It is said 
that at a wedding, at which Campanton, Isaac de Leon, Isaac Aboab, 
and Samuel Valenzi were present’, when the marriage contract was 
being read, Samuel Zarza, at the pronunciation of the words “In the 
year X of the creation of the world,” touched his beard, and exclaimed : 
“and ever so many more*;” in order to demonstrate in this way the 
doctrine of the eternity of the world. Campanton, furious at this 
profanation, cried out: “Why does not the S’neh [=Zarza] burn ? 
Zarza must be burned.” Thereupon, Zarza was given up to the 
authorities, and burned at the stake. 

Now the narrative is clearly absurd on the face of it, because 
the hero and his victim were separated by a whole century. Zarza, 
according to the distinct evidence of his own works‘, concluded the 
most important of the latter—the commentary Mekor Chayim to the 
Pentateuch, and the commentary Michlol Yofi to the Agada—at 
Palencia, during the period of the terrible sufferings of the Jews of 


1 Cf. Salomon Reinach, in the Revue d’Anthropologie, XVIII (1889), 
pp. 142-151. 

2 All these are included in Shullam’s words, x7 o2979 59. 

9 9”2 22)= > 5D), or rather j) 02 72 72. In Filipowsky’s edition of 
Juchasin, p. 226, the words were turned into 9”3 32. 

* Cf. the epilogue to Mekor Chayim in rn caw, ed. M. Wiener, p. 131 8q., 
and in the preface to Michlol Yofi, in B. Beer’s Philosophie der Juden, p. 80 sq. 
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Castile and Leon, in 1368 and 1369. Isaac ibn Alchadeb’, Zarza's 
admirer and eulogist, proves that Samuel Zarza must have been, 
about the year 1370, long past the ordinary span of life. It is 
probable that Menachem ben Zerach, in his Encyclopedia, had already 
made use of Zarza’s works?. His compatriot and contemporary Shemtob 
ben Jehudah ibn Mayor, of Briviesca, referred to him, about the year 
1384, as already deceased*®, Isaac Campanton, however, v-hose fame 
was carried by the exiles of Spain and Portugal to their new homes, 
was buried in Pefiafel in 1463, according to the unanimous evidence 
of the chronographers*. The other alleged witnesses of Zarza’s 
senseless exclamation even reach into the period of the expulsion of 
the Jews from Spain. For Samuel Valenzi and Isaac de Leon died 
about 1490°, and Isaac Aboab died in 1493 in Portugal, seven months 
after his exile from Spain °. 

But apart from these palpable contradictions, the whole narrative 
is full of silly inventions and pure impossibilities. An author, who is 
wont to express his opinions in folio volumes, has no necessity of 
demonstrating them by the hairs of his beard, and to vent them in 
such a manner. The impression we gain of Zarza’s character from 
his own writings does not accord at all with such frivolity, and is 
sufficient to prove the fictitious nature of the story. Samuel Zarza, 
in spite of the devotion evinced by him to Abraham ibn Ezra and 
Maimuni, Samuel ibn Tibbon, and Shemtob ibn Falaquera, and even 
to Isaac Albalag’ and Mose Narboni'*, displays a painful scrupulous- 
ness in regard to all questions of tradition. Even when reproducing 
allegorical explanations from other commentators, he never tires of 
apologizing, and of every time insisting upon the literal sense of the 
passages in question. The doctrine of the creation of the world ex 
nihilo was especially precious to him; he considered it to be an 
irrefragable truth, and at the very commencement of his commentary 


1 Zunz, Zur Geschichte, p. 423 b; M. Steinschneider, Die Hebriiischen Uber- 
setzungen des Mittelalters, p. 556, n. 121. 

2? Kaufmann, Die Sinne, p. 87, n. 15. 

3 Schiller-Szinessy, Catalogue of Cambridge, p. 155. 

* Zacuto, I. c., 226; Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, ed. Neubauer, I, 99, 1. 6— 
(Joseph b. Zaddik)—2"3 must, evidently, be read, instead of 2”, as given 
correctly, ibid., 110, 1, 6 from the bottom (Abraham ibn Salomo), Cf. 
also p. 107. 

5 Zacuto, p. 226, says: O° 79 WINN ONp ; Abraham b. Salomo, l.c., 113, 
1. g: wyaT OTP WY WN OW "Nw 19. 

® Zacuto, l.c. 

7 Cf. Mekor Chayim, 8a, and 115d, 

® Ibid., 6a, 14 b, and passim. 
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to the Pentateuch', he breaks a lance in its defence. And that this 
devout man, who was always anxious to avoid giving offence, should 
have taken the opportunity of a wedding to scout in public, and in 
the presence of most pious rabbis, the dogma of the creation of the 
world, is absurd. 

But Samuel Shullam is, besides, guilty of the offence of having 
imputed to a man of so exalted a character as R. Isaac Campanton 
the crime of denouncing a co-religionist, and delivering him up to 
death. The horror of informers had taken too deep a hold on the 
hearts of the Jews, the punishment inflicted on informants—particu- 
larly in Spain—was too heavy *, and the abhorrence of all contact 
with the Inquisition too strong even among the lowest Jews of Spain, 
to make it possible to credit one of the best sons of Spanish Jewry 
with having denounced in so dastardly a manner, and given up to the 
stake, a learned and respected co-religionist. It is a sin to believe it, 
and it is, at the same time, a gross violation of historical truth. 

But the very circumstance that it took nearly two hundred years 
for the story to make its first appearance, is proof enough that it is 
fictitious. Not a single one of the Spanish chronographers, to whom, 
besides Zacuto, we must now also reckon Joseph ben Zaddik of 
Arevalo, and Abraham b. Samuel of Torrutiel, mentions with a word 
the frightful slander of Samuel Shullam’s, Abraham Zacuto has 
hardly anything to say about Samuel Zarza. It is evident that he did 
not know the Mekor Chayim; at least, he makes no mention of it; 
he had, probably, not seen the Michlol Yofi either, although he names 
it; otherwise he would’ not have made Zarza a contemporary of Albo, 
in spite of Zarza’s statement, at the beginning of the work, that the 
latter was concluded in the year 1369°. The other Spanish Chronicles 
do not know Zarza at all. Passages of other authors, in which Zarza 
is mentioned as an adherent of the doctrine of the eternity of the 
world, can hardly be adduced as arguments for the probability of 
Shullam’s story. Isaac Abravanel‘ mentions him as such; but 
probably only because he found that Zarza had quoted Isaac 
Albalag. Gedaliah ibn Jachja*, and Manasseh ben Israel*®, simply 
copied the fable of Zarza’s execution at the stake from Samuel 


‘ Preface: nro OR ANNA POD DW ONIN (one of=) nyp 727 
TIT VR ANNI YER mM ND OUTED OPICDA Mm WED W210 TWA YN MN 
27 9D WT MRI paw AD AN Dd. 

? Cf. Kaufmann, JewisH QuaRTERLY Review, VIII, 217 sqq. 

* Juchasin, ed. Filipowski, p. 226, oy 920 TY NOD SNOW ‘9 ANT pot. 

* In his commentary to Joshuah. 

° map nowdw, ed. Venice, f. 62b: 7 wpa Pew Per ‘o Tow. 

® De Creatione, p. 9. Cf. Reinach, 1. c., 147, n. 2. 
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Shullam’s narrative. On the other hand, David Ganz had enough 
common sense and taste to mention—erroneously indeed—Samuel 
Zarza as having lived in 1492, without any allusion to the fable 
connected with his name’. Jacob Emden also names Zarza as one 
who heretically professed the doctrine of the eternity of the world ?, 
but he most probably only followed Isaac Abravanel’s statement. 

But what then was the origin of the fable, which was only 
reproduced, but had not been invented, by Samuel Shullam? It is 
of importance to trace it, because the respect for the written and 
printed word always militates against a simple refutation and 
rejection. Even a critic like J. H. Weiss could not make up his 
mind to refuse all credence to this fable’*. 

The origin of the narrative becomes clear, once we more closely 
consider the name of the victim. We see at once that it is a case 
of a legend founded upon the peculiarity of a name, of which class 
the history of legendary lore offers many instances. Samuel Zarza 
informs us that his name, which in Spanish denotes a “thorny bush,” 
caused him to be called in Hebrew “Ibn S’neh*.” The addition of the 
benedictory formula for deceased persons after his name, in Ibn Mayor's 
commentary of Ibn Ezra, shows that he had been dead a long time 
a natural death, and his name hardly remembered at all, when Isaac 
Abravanel branded him with the heretical stigma of having believed 
in the eternity of the world. What could be more obvious than to 
attach to the man whose name reminded of the thorny bush, the 
fable that he was burned like the bush, as a well-deserved punishment 
for his heresy? In the interest of the pun, Isaac Campanton was 
credited with the cynicism of having so frivolously misapplied the 
biblical text, Exod. iii. 3 “Why does the bush not burn?” “Why 
is not Zarza condemned to the stake, and delivered up to the Inquisi- 
tion for that purpose?” Isaac Campanton’s name was remembered 
long after the expulsion of the Jews from Spain. Abraham ibn 
Megas®, the body-physician of Soliman the Great, and a contem- 

1 417 mg, I, 2’n. 

2w Spc, ed. Altona, f. 264a: OohnamM oT DODDS OYwIN ONT 
Ww) 0 IW AD CHOW. “aw OMIeNOn OA CPIM AoW 32ND OMapya 
PIW by Pw 999 yaa ay 1nn. 

7 ywnn n1W%, V, 235, n. 8. 

‘ In his preface to Mekor Chayim: ‘xyow ODpIw JCP) OST Yrs NW) 
MID PAX WIP Pwsa mNI07 Ay. In the poem, before his introduction, he 
signs his name m5 }2 Nw, and in the next poem m1 Sew. Isaac 
Alchadeb calls him at the end of Mekor Chayim m0 7; Sxiow ‘19, and 
Shemtob ibn Mayor calls him 720 j2 Sxvow and ¥% now. On Joseph 
mow, vid. Wolf, Bibl. Hebr., I, 9, no. 941, and III, no. 188:. 

5 Cf. Zunz, Ges. Schriften, I, 184, no. 84. 

VOL. XI. ZZ 
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porary of Shullam’s, still has many things to relate about K. Isaac 
Campanton !, harmless things indeed, wonders of acumen, but always 
things of such a nature as to prove how that name remained alive, 
both in the imagination of the people, and in legendary tradition. 

The name of Zarza served already as a plaything to his contem- 
porary and admirer Isaac Alchadeb. But with the latter the “thorny 
bush ” was symbolically applied in quite a different way. Filled with 
admiration at the zeal with which Zarza was at pains to reconcile 
Agada with philosophy, tradition with rationality, and how he dealt 
comprehensively with the natural and mental sciences, he represents 
“the thorny bush” of Palencia also as appearing in fire, but, like 
the bush of Moses, without being consumed ®, 


DAvip KAUFMANN. 


JEDIDIAH OF RIMINI; OR, AMADEO DI MOISE 
DE RECANATI. 


Tue history of the literature and culture of the Jews of Italy is, in 
spite of the apparent wealth of documentary resources, still in its 
infancy. Men who were prominent in their days by achievements in 
various directions, who were in advance of their age, and devoted them- 
selves to pursuits which should have secured for them everlasting fame, 
have become mere vague shadows, of whom we have only bibliographical, 
but no historical knowledge. The investigation of the printed works 
and MSS. will have to be carried on in conjunction with that of the 
archives and epitaphs, in order to connect again the disjointed 
members, revive the shadows, so that from mere names and books we 
may become acquainted with the persons of their authors. One of 
those who still await such services at the hands of historical research 
is the Talmudist, poet, and translator Amadeo of Rimini, or, as he is 
called in Hebrew, Jedidiah b. Mose of Recanate, who flourished in Italy 
in the second half of the sixteenth century, but whose literary 
products are so scattered about in various manuscripts that all 
recollection of him was lost and, as it were, dismembered. 

The first literary trace we gain of him is of the year 1566, when 


2 ode ao, f. 48b. 
2 At the end of Mekor Chayim: . wD TNE) wd NO. VINX RW P WM 


Mapm nv $92 ‘wT. MD Iw Hy YTD). PED Hy 30 . FWP OND YY MONT 
pip 737 592 WIM ANT aNd . AswO WRI Wi. Mon by2Dd MID MN WR Dd 
saiegescteiensieicazameiaciee 

DDN WIN TOA TR. Sow. 
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he prepared—on Sunday, December 1'—at Monte Marino, in the 
district of Montefeltro*, a copy of the Talmudic methodology of 
Mose b. Joseph Ibn Danon, the Portuguese exile from Coimbra 
in Fez*. But in the field of Talmudic learning, he was not only 
active as copyist, but also as an independent student. His authority 
in this discipline is evidenced by the fact that his opinion was asked 
in Rabbinical questions. Responsa bearing his name are preserved 
in the MS. 845 of the Bodleian Library. One of them contains the 
notice that it was written in 1574*. Another Responsum, referring 
to the question of the ritual bath, which bears his signature in full, 
and the date corresponding with December 11, 1573, is preserved in 
M. S. Ghirondi’s MS. No. 22, now in my possession. But Sabbatai 
Bar testifies® that there existed also other Responsa of Jedidiah 
of Rimini’s, which he had himself seen and made use of. 

It is most probably by reason of Jedidiah’s Talmudical attainments 
that Isaac ben Jehudah of Urbino resolved, on November 8, 1579, 
to take the former as teacher for his son Moses, who was born on 
November 30, 1566, and who was, therefore, thirteen years of age 
at the time °. 

I identify this pupil of Jedidiah’s with Moses Leoni’, i.e. Moses 


1 Thus the expression "131 1»p in Neubauer’s Catalogue, p. 173, must 
be explained. 

* Neubauer, l.c., writes: ne'rp ‘op DNA WR WD TF. Steinschneider 
in the Catalogue, M. S. Ghirondi, p. 7 wep (2) DITA WR IW (?)/4. 

% Neubauer’s statement, 1.c., that the work was translated by Jedidiah 
from the Arabic into Hebrew, has been corrected by Steinschneider : 
Die hebréischen Ubersetzer des Mittelalters, p. 922; but instead of 580 it should 
be 850, and the year of the copy should be 1566 and not 1466. 

* These statements, communicated by Steinschneider, Catalogue, M. S. 
Ghirondi, p. 7, are absent in Neubauer’s description. 

5 pur wa nw, n. 94: 9’st yO NN AY WAM) Sno aw and mm ANN 
WD NID’ YD NWN. 

® Moses of Urbino states, in a collection of MSS., bound together with 
the second volume of the MS. pny nv7 of Isaac Sabbatai b. Mordechai 
Rocca (cf. my remark in H. Brody’s Hebréische Bibliographie, II, 97) : cy ova 
rT 02 Ady 1’) W's pny? 90) M22 NI Mw MT YM MUD OW “OI AR 
OI AI Awl PAW wp oN Ld perry ‘A MN NYT 27059 ‘RP IS? AW “3 
JR Thy) ‘mow yen. His birthday was next recorded by Moses: 210 75 
VW Yo ova oni Saye Ys) aD 41092 pg? W032 THO UN PR POR TT 
Yo NID Mey? oD WY” xm nYw. 

7 If Steinschneider, in the Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des Judenthums, 17 
(1890), 229, states distinctly of Moses Leone of Urbino ‘‘died 1641, 
v. Delitzsch, Catal. , p.229,” we learn from the epitaph of Siena in Wagenseil’s 
papers that quite another is meant ; namely, Moses b. Leon Zaddik, who 
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ben Isaac, of the family of Leoni, as the grandson may, perhaps, have’ 
called himself after his grandfather Jehudah, i.e. Leone, who, at 
a later period, became himself prominent in the field of Jewish 
literature by original, though small, writings. He was the author of 
observations and decisions on the treatise of Chullin, which he 
commenced when twenty-three years of age, on November 22, 1579; 
further, notes on Pesachim in Alfasi’s code; notes to the Agadoth in 
En Israel or En Jacob of Jacob ben Salomo Ibn Chabib ; and observations 
on various sayings of Isaac Ibn Arama, which are preserved equally 
in the MS. which formerly belonged to M. 8. Ghirondi, No. 22, and 
in the Oxford code 2317, f. 102-136'. The fact that, in his remarks 
on Arama’s words”, he mentions Jedidiah as his teacher, proves so 
convincingly Moses ben Isaac’s authorship, and his identity with 
Moses Leoni, that it is no longer possible to attribute to Jedidiah the 
pieces which occur anonymously in Ghirondi’s MS., and under 
the name of Leoni in the Oxford code. He, and not Jedidiah, was the 
author of the short demonstration for the equality of the angles of 
a triangle with two right angles, accompanied by a letter to the well- 
known mathematician, Isaac Finzi °. 

The Bodleian MS. 2416, which contains 150 letters, which most 
likely are one and all from Jedidiah’s hand, shows his mastery of 


is not reported to have been a scholar at all. Yet another consolatory 
letter is known from Moses Leon, addressed in 1605 to Rafael Modigliano, 
on the death of his father, the physician, Dr. Benjamin Modigliano, of 
Siena, v. Catalogue Kauffmann, 19, No. 26: 22> Twn ‘MD AND WR And cH 
mow XM Pa RENT pow ‘WN yak Nye dy wm dxDI “MI Y’s7 
Woon. 

1 I have been able to establish with certainty the identity of the two 
MSS. from the description given by Steinschneider, 1. c. of the Oxford Code, 
Mich. Add. 67 (Neubauer, 2317). The very commencement entirely 
corresponds with the one in my MS.: noon Sy OwM OWE OD 
2 Syo2) AIT (not Vw as Steinschneider has it) Ayc2 ‘ANT PrN 
o%o “ona wind bow 2 72 ‘x ov ova ay mow. My MS. exhibits, 
therefore, Moses Leoni’s autograph. Steinschneider’s description does not 
suffice for an exhaustive comparison of the two MSS., but the agreement 
of the arrangement and of the contents of the parts is enough to make 
the identity clear. 

2 In his explanation of the Ibn Arama’s words, 21>, ed. Pollak, »m2 xd 
nnd mo, to Exod. vi. 3, Leoni observes: ‘o> Ay CONN AT 7bR 
Y¥/w 10D WT, to which he appends another explanation of Isaac Finzi 
with the words : wp Y's) -y2p py? W/ANDD PRT DIN. 

* Jedidiah appended his signature neither to one nor to several 
mathematical observations, as stated by Steinschneider, Monatsschrift, 43, 33- 
About Isaac b. Rafael Finzi, cf. Mortara, Indice, p. 22. 
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the Hebrew language. We find his name under the consolatory 
epistle to Eleazar, the son of Solomon of Camerino, on the occasion of 
the death of Eleazar’s father. This Solomon of Camerino, whose death 
induced Jedidiah to write this letter, was, perhaps, the same as the 
poet who had already in 1490 written to the sons of Jechiel of Pisa, 
in the name of that congregation, a letter on the occasion of the death 
of their father ', so that the letter belongs undoubtedly to the earliest 
products of Jedidiah’s pen. 

The Hebrew translation, or, rather, excerpt, from the Latin, of the 
apocryphal Book of Judith?, is a sign of his great proficiency in 
the Hebrew language. He considers that remarkable book as a worthy 
pendant to the Book of Esther. In order to make it accessible to his 
co-religionists, he not only translated it into elegant prose, but also 
repeated its contents in a poem, consisting of forty verses of four 
lines each, of which the first three lines have the same rhyme, and 
the forty concluding again all have one and the same rhyme. Besides 
this, the first twenty-two lines each begin with a letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, and the remaining lines show the acrostic Jedidiah ben 
Moses. The dictionary of rhymes found in Ghirondi’s MS., and 
arranged according to the endings of the words, may also be a 
work of Jedidiah’s °, 

But besides the literary attainments of Jedidiah’s and his mastery 
of Latin, which distinguish him from the mere Talmudical scholar, 
and which are conspicuous from his translation of the Book of Judith‘, 
his translations into his mother tongue stamp him as a man whose 
broadness of view and energy of scientific aspirations make him 
a worthy contemporary of Azariah de Rossi and Jehudah Moscato. 
His Italian translation of Maimini’s Guide®, which is preserved in 
Parma in a MS. bearing the date of June 11, 1581, and in another 
MS. in Berlin, finished on February 8,1583, testifies to his philosophical 


? Kaufmann, Revue des Etudes Juives, XX VI, 86 and 220sqq. In Neubauer’s 
Catalogue, p. 849, wwop wx is probably a misprint for Camerino. 

? About the two Hebrew excerpts of the history of Judith that are 
now extant, cf. Dalman, Die Worte Jesu, I, 12, n. 3. 

5 An error of the copyist, who gives twice the heading as 7:7 nn, 
caused Steinschneider, in his description of Cod. 22 Ghirondi, to mention 
the Hebrew translation of the Book of the Maccabeans as its contents. 
Steinschneider, who gives ibid. pin Y's) [Two] wr j2 TT as the acrostic, 
did not notice that the verse 12 p> Sxwr Im: D7, which was erroneously 
omitted, was appended at the bottom of the page. 

* Cf. the preface to the translation of Judith in the Appendix. 

5 Cf. my exposition in Stein’s Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, XI, 


365-368. 
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attainments, and to the enlightened mind of Jedidiah, or Amadeo di 
Moise de Recanati, as he calls himself!. This admirer of Maimonides, 
who considers the latter as a mathematician equal to Euclid, a 
physician like Galen, a divine philosopher greater than Plato, an 
astronomer greater than Ptolemy, cannot bear the thought that the 
great work of the master should remain a sealed book to most of his 
co-religionists, on account of the difficulties met with in the Hebrew 
translation by Samuel Ibn Tibbon. He therefore resolves, in spite 
of the obloquy which his undertaking would not fail to draw upon 
him, to dictate to his brother Elia the translation into Italian, 
which would be accessible and intelligible to all, and used, on 
this account, to be also transcribed with Hebrew characters. The 
specimens of the translation, communicated by Steinschneider? and 
Sacerdoti*, show that the translator endeavoured to furnish a faithful 
and readable version, and that he rendered the difficult philosophical 
terms in an easy manner, and with knowledge of the subject. The 
work deserved, both on account of the novelty of the plan and of its 
masterful execution, to be dedicated to a man who became later one 
of the most revered Rabbis of Italy. Immanuel of Fano‘, to whom 
the translation was dedicated, was probably the same as R. Menachem 
Azariah, the great Talmudist and Cabalist, later Rabbi of Reggio- 
Emilia. According to the date on de Rossi's MS. in Parma, the work 
was completed on November 15, 1880. 

But Jedidiah of Rimini was not only the first translator of the 
Moreh Nebuchim into the Italian language, he was also the first trans- 
lator of the whole Bible into Italian. The MS. 642 of the library 
of Baron Gunzbourg in St. Petersburg contains, under the title 
of The Interpreter®, an Italian translation of the whole of the 
twenty-four books of the Bible, written out by Judah ben Jacob dal 
Bene °, in San Serino, in 1597, and provided by Camillo Jaghel in 1619 
with his stamp as censor. Should the Bodleian MS. 1498, which 
contains a work under the same title, be identical with the above, 
it would be no more than a Hebrew-Italian vocabulary, composed by 
Jedidiah in 1597. At all events, even if the Petersburg MS. should 
turn out to be a mere glossary, Jedidiah of Rimini would yet be 


? Steinschneider, Verzeichniss der Handschriften (Berlin), p. 33- 

? Ibid. 

3 Rendiconti della R. Accademia dei Lincei, 1892, 318-325. 

* Cf. M. Steinschneider, Monatsschrift, 43, 38 sqq. 

° Senior Sachs, in his catalogue (MS.), describes the code 642 Gunzbourg 
as: MTT 4D PRORON pwd sD prop 52 CINND saw owe by porn ’o 
OND. 

* Cf. about this family my remarks iz. J. Q. R., VIII, 513 sqq. 
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foremost among the Jews of Italy who were at pains to make the 
Bible accessible to the Jews of Italy’. 
DAviID KAUFMANN. 
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' M. Steinschneider, Monatsschrift, 42, 117, and 318, does not mention his 
name. 
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A JEWISH-PERSIAN LAW REPORT. 


THE following <ocument, which was acquired by the Bodleian 
Library some years ago, has several features of interest. It is dated 
Shebat of the year of contracts 1332, which corresponds to 1020 A.D., 
and emanates from the Jewish community of Hormshir in Khuzistan. 
The Arabic name for this place, Ahwaz, is more familiar ; and a fairly 
lengthy description of it is given in Ainsworth’s Narrative of the 
Euphrates Expedition, ii. 218-232. In the rather lengthy article 
which Yakut devotes to this place, the wealth, the avarice, and the 
stupidity of the inhabitants are insisted on; and it is possible that 
all three qualities may find some illustration in the present text. 
The Jewish-Persian dialect almost always presents some difficulty 
to the interpreter, and in this report it is of greater obscurity than 
usual. It is, however, probable that the general sense will be found 
to have been correctly made out, and it may be hoped that other 
scholars may contribute to the elucidation of the difficulties that 
remain. 


The Number of the MS. is Heb. b. 12; of the document fol. 24. 
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TRANSLATION. 


The following took place in presence of us witnesses, and our hand 
is subscribed to this Report, in the city of Hormshir, in the province 
of Khuzistan, when it was the first day of the month Shebat, Era of 
Contracts 1332. There appeared before us Hannah, daughter of 
Israel, son of Jacob deceased, and produced Daniel, son of Reuben, and 
Azariah known as Becheh. Then the aforesaid Hannah, daughter of 
Israel, spoke as follows: “This Daniel, son of Reuben, and my husband 
have been without my authority or permission, and robbed me and 
my brothers, and removed six pierced pearls, and sold the same for 
twenty-five dinars; this being my property and that of my brothers, 
Sahl, Joseph, and Sa‘id, sons of Israel, son of Jacob deceased. Then 
said they to him concerning the matter: ‘This is a bad thing thou 
hast done to lay hands on property wrongfully acquired : such conduct 
is theft and unlawful.’ He answered: ‘I did it under compulsion, 
being sore tried in heart and hand.’ They said to him in answer: 
‘It is necessary for you, Daniel, son of Reuben, to give compensation 
wnd to ask the owners for permission to act as their agent. Then said 
Daniel, son of Reuben: ‘ My person is before Sahl, Joseph, and Sa‘id, 
sons of Israel, son of Jacob deceased, and I assent before you to what 
you shall write and decide for me herein.’ ‘And the arrangement 
to which I agreed is that I should receive the worth of the pearls 
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from their hands; (it will be as though) I had sold them for those 
dinars and received 25 dinars of the royal coinage in exchange.’” To 
this he agreed, and we took the money from the hand of the aforesaid 
Daniel, son of Reuben and Azariah known as Becheh, in a vessel 
suitable for the receipt of property: “‘by the laws of Sinai and the 
words of Horeb with his assent and consent.” And the aforesaid 
Daniel, son of Reuben, resigned all claim for ever. And we wrote 
this and gave it into the hand of Hannah, daughter of Israel, son 
of Jacob deceased, that it be a plea and a proof as against him. 

AZARIAH, son of Abraham, son of ‘Ammar. 

Sa‘DAN, son of Daniel, son of Sa‘dan. 


NoTEs. 


In the writing of this document it is not easy to distinguish 7, 7; 
4, °; 0, D. Even in the middle of words the last two are written 
very like each other. : 

The vowel u is known to be a great favourite with the Persian 
Jews; this document seems, however, to surpass most others in the 
frequency of its introduction. 

It will be observed that j was ordinarily pronounced ch, and hence 
is represented by ¥; similarly, p has a tendency to oust b. 

The letter X seems to be prefixed to prepositions without affecting 
their sense. The connecting vowel is ordinarily written with the 
second member of the annexion. 

1. The word mahdar is used very often for judicial report or 
decree. 

2. urdur, which must mean “day,” seems to be the Oriental 
Turkish udur, given by Pavet de Courteille. mihyan, for “month” 
(singular) is surely a solecism. 

3. thdira seems to be an error for ihdar. The & before “ Daniel” 
seems to be euphonic, rendered necessary by the rd preceding d. 
Azariah is clearly Hannah’s husband. The name Becheh means “the 
child,” perhaps given him to distinguish him from the Azariah who 
witnesses this document. 

4. shud hist, more correctly shudah ist, ‘has been,” used as this 
phrase is in vulgar English, with the meaning “ has gone.” 

5. The writer seems to mix his plurals and singulars; in this line 
chid has been corrected by some one into chidand, and kand ought to 
have been altered in the same way. pa seems to stand for va. The 
word written suft is read by Dr. Horn? chuft, meaning “ pairs.” 
I prefer to read it suft. 

' Dr. Neubauer has in his possession a MS, translation of this deed by 
Dr. Horn ; I have (with its author’s permission) consulted it with profit. 
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6. piran is interpreted by Dr. Horn, “the sheikhs.” In line 1o it 
seems more naturally to mean baran, “ concerning that,” and I have 
therefore rendered it as the equivalent of that word throughout. 

7. kudyat properly means ‘“‘ begging”; but in the lengthy descrip- 
tions of the profession which the writers of Makamahs give us, it 
comes so near “theft” that there is no difficulty in rendering it so. 

g. The word ahula is clearly corrupt for hawala. tus is given in 
the Arabic and Turkish dictionaries with the meaning “ nature, dis- 
position, origin, race, family.” 

II, 12. This sentence is rather troublesome. It is probable that 
durust-bud is a compound meaning “agreement.” Since “from their 
hand” of line 11 apparently refers to the same as “ from the hand of 
Daniel and Azariah” in line 12, it would seem that Hannah must be 
speaking in line 11; and indeed the tenor of the document makes 
it necessary for her to say something somewhere. The words istasam, 
satsum, satsim, and satsan, may be all referred to the verb sitadan, 
“to take,” of which a variety sitashtan is quoted in the Persian 
dictionaries. The arrangement agreed on was that the transaction 
should be regarded as an ordinary purchase of pearls by Daniel from 
Hannah and her family. 

13. The “suitable vessel” is regularly mentioned in these docu- 
ments. 

14. The formula bittul kull mudda‘a occurs in other documents. 
In one in Arabic which precedes this in the same volume it implies 
that the purchaser has no further claim on the vendor, should he find 
the article damaged. 

15. bizisht is incorrect for pizish, “excuse.” ‘The Persian form of 
the Arabic hujjat renders it hard to recognize. izmerish may be com- 
pared with izmera of line 5; in that phrase ra is otiose, and in this 
its synonym mer, of which Jewish writers are fond. 


D. 8S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


“EUILAT” IN THE LXX. 


THE Greek version of the Bible known as the LXX renders the 
Hebrew word nbn in Gen. ii. 11 by EvsAdr. Jerome, the author 
of the Vulgate, follows their example, and also puts “ Euilat”!. This 


1 I used the edition of the Bible Lutetiae Parisiorum, 1645, and several 
more modern editions, without having found on this point any important 
variation. Josephus, Antiquitates Judacorum, I, 6, 1, has in the table of 
nations only EwuAds 5 EisAaious éxricey of viv TatrodAn (Getuli) Aéyorrat. 
(Cf. Sinn abyn from Yerahmel recently published by Neubauer, J. Q. R., 
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is very remarkable, the Hebrew word, if correctly rendered, demand- 
ing the Greek form EiuAd, and not EvsAdr, a form, the termination of 
which cannot be explained'. The explanation given by Bochart 
(Geographia Sacra, fol. 225, to nbnn:) does not satisfy. ‘Ex ndyn in 
regimine, vel ex plurali mn chavilot facti sunt Chaulotiii.” Why 
should the name of a country be taken from a status constructus or 
from a plural form? The context of the passage in which nbn 
occurs, excludes the asstmption of a form in regimine or a plural. 

The word itself offers the difficulty that it is provided with the 1 
of the definite article ndynn yY8. Although such determination 
of names of countries and towns is not without parallel in Hebrew, 
yet, wherever it appears, it is strange, and is almost always due to 
a corruption of the text. Especially in our passage, where a name 
of a country occurs in the Bible for the first time, this ungrammatical 
form is very remarkable. It is of no use to say that the 7 in abinn 
was put in order to distinguish it from the Joktanides and Kushites 
(Keil, Commentar, Leipzig, 1866, p. 48); for no author would use an 
ungrammatical form for the purpose of distinction®. All that Dillmann 
(Die Genesis, fifth edition, p. 59) could say about it was, that the 
Hebrews were still able to perceive the original meaning of the word 
as an appeliative. But can this explanation be called satisfactory ? 
There is any number of names of countries in Hebrew, the meaning 
of which is much more conspicuous than that of Chavila, without, 
however, the article being added. 

I believe a remedy can here only be found by having recourse 
to a radical cure. The Samaritans do not read the 7 in abynn, it 
strikes us, therefore, that we have here a corruption of the text; be- 
sides, the 7 may owe its insertion to its similarity with the following NM. 


XI, 367.) Here there is evidently no sign of ‘‘ Euilat.” The editor Niese 
notes, however, to EviAns (among the Semites) a different reading Ei:Adrns, 
and from Eusebius the form EiAar; but these forms undoubtedly owe 
their origin to the LXX.—Of the Vulgate, I used the edition of Ratis- 
bon, 1863, which had the approbation of Pope Pius IX; there we find 
**Hevilath.” But the afore-mentioned polyglot Bible, and other edi- 
tions, have ‘‘ Evilath” or ‘‘ Evilat.” 

' The E-sound for the Hebrew n is found in ’Evwx, Nwe, and other 
names. 

* Lugduni Batavorum, 1707. 

* The Chavila of the Paradise (Gen. ii. 11) and Chavila in the table of 
nations (Gen. x. 7, 20) are different places. Here again a distinction 
must be made between Chavila of the Hamites and Chavila of the 
Semites. Bochart speaks of Chavila of the Paradise, since he compares 
therewith the name of the people of the Chaulotii. 
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A correction having thus become necessary at the beginning of the 
word, it will only be consistent to suspect, in the same way, the letter 
at the end of the word and to put aN instead of the 7. In that case 
the rendering of nd“ by EvsAdr in the LXX is explained. This will 
distinguish nbwn in Gen. ii. 11 from 75"N in other passages (Gen. x. 7, 
29, xxv. 18; 1 Sam. xv. 7; 1 Chron.i. 9). I hope to be able to show 
afterwards the probability of this assumptiop on internal grounds ; 
but as a further external proof I adduce here the circumstance that, 
in the Vulgate, the 79%M of the Paradise is rendered “ Evilath,” 
whilst the same word in all other passages is correctly given as 
“Kuila.” It is, however, different with the LXX; there nbyn in 
Samuel and the Chronicles is likewise translated Eviddr (EixAdr) ; but 
this rests hardly on proper tradition; the circumstance that nbyn, in 
the other passages, is given as Evidd, EvecAd, gives rise to the suspicion 
that the form terminating in ¢ is correct only in the first passage, the 
other cases being due to a misprint. 

The inquiry about the nbwn of Paradise assumes in this way quite 
a different form; for, suppose even that our emendation into nb n 
be not adopted, the rendering of “Evilat" in the LXX presents at 
all events a name which requires explanation, and quite new data 
will be discovered in reference to the land of Evilat of Paradise. 
The Greek translators must have had some conception or other as to 
the position of Paradise, otherwise they would not have put the 
well-known names Altoria, for U3, Tiypts, and Evpparns. The question 
is whether we are able to identify the land Evilat of Paradise, 
and whether the name is known to us from other sources also. 

It is true, the Greek and Roman authors do not know such a name, 
but other ancient witnesses, namely, the fathers of the church, know 
the name of Evilat as the current and well-known name of a 
country. 

If it were only the testimony of Epiphanius, who stated that he 
personally had seen the river Pishon and the land Evilat encompassed 
by it?, it would not be of much weight, Epiphanius not being very 
reliable, and his statement being possibly only a reproduction of the 


1 It is noteworthy that the Arabic translation puts also in Gen. ii. 11 
aby; = Zeila (a name known at that time), whilst in other passages (e. g. 
in Sam. xv. 7) yy is put, which correctly renders the Hebrew form. 

2 Ancyrotus, c. 58 (Epiphanti Episcopi Constantiae Opera, ed. G. Dindorfius, 
vol. I, Leipzig, 1859) : wal dp@pev rdv acd én’ dpeow judy’ Kal dacdv pév 
gor & Tayyns wapd rois “Ivdois wadovpevos Kat Aldioysv, “EAAnves 82 Totrov 
Kadotow "Ivddv worapdv' nacav yap Tiv EviAdr mepievwdoi, Ti puxpdy wal Thy 
peydAny, 7a pépn Tay ’EAvpaiov ... p 

VOL. XI. 3A 
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record contained in the Greek Bible’. But a man like Cosmas Indi- 
copleustes, whose reports are considered to possess considerable value?, 
also gives a minute description of the land of Evilat from his own 
inspection®. Taking this in connexion with the tradition equally 
preserved among the Talmudic and Hellenistic Jews, to the effect 
that by Chavila the land of India is meant‘, I believe that scientific 
method requires that such hints thrown out in ancient times ought 
to be followed up, and that we must look in India for the Biblical 
nbyn’, This will certainly modify our view as to the position of the 
Paradise; but that is a question into which we will not enter for the 
present. 

It seems that even as late as the Middle Ages the land of Chavila 
was known as India; for in the pseudo-Philonic work, Antiquitates 
Biblicae, which was recently mentioned in the JEWISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW (X, 307 sqq.), Chavila is also spoken of as a gold-pro- 
ducing country. The Targum to 1 Chron. i. 23 puts: INS ndyn nn 
ambi Ny2PH, where “margarite” seems to mean “gold.” Also 
in the book edited by I. Lévi as spi pDODdN TBD (The Book 
of Alexander of Macedonia)*®, 72%N YON occurs in a connexion’, 

1 Although in that case there would be no reason for him to speak of 
a small and a great Euilat. ; 

2 Cf. Paul de Lagarde, Mittheilungen, Gottingen, 1891, IV, 194. 

3 In Montfaucon’s Nova Collectio patrum, Paris, 1707, II, fol. 339; in the 
Topographia Christiana, liber IL: macav 8% riv "Ivdichv Kat rv Odvviay d.aipe 
6 Secdv norapds. wadreira yap év rH Ocig ypapH rips "Ivduchs xwpas EtiAdr.. . 
capéarepov abriy dvoudoas. . . Kal EAdr éy 79 "Ivdig éore’ tds 5v0 yap TavTas 
xwpas 5 Tleporkds wédmos diarpel. . . 

* It is known that pwn was already identified by Josephus (Antiquitates, 
I, 1, 3) with the Ganges, i.e. with an Indian river. Both Jerusalemite 
Targums translate nn by pu ="Ivdiuey. The old Bochart found this 
so strange that he expressed himself about it in the following terms: 
“* At pudendo errore Chavilam uterque interpres \p137 Indiam reddit.” 

5 The modern commentators who discussed the identification of ayn, 
for instance, Halévy in Revue des Etudes Juives, XIII, 23, who identified it 
with Chaulan, in the south of Arabia, premise the identity of nin of 
Paradise with Chavila of Genesis x. I, on the other hand, assume 
them to be totally distinct from each other, and consider the name of 
the former not to have been nn, but non. 

® In the work nwnd monn (Steinschneider-Festschrift, Leipzig, 1896), 
Hebrew part, p. 158. Cf. the Alexander Romance, also edited by I. Lévi, 
in the second volume of the Society on: ‘spo, p. 66 (India Phasiaces, 
ibid. 54 b, Bactrii, Scithes). 

™ Immediately before it ‘nx yx or nar; ef. Thal Iordia (?), perhaps 
valley of Iogria or Ugria (?), in Epistola ad Aristotelem, in Zacher’s Pseudo- 
Callisthenes (Halle, 1867), p. 162. 
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which marks it as a country situated in India. A clinching proof 
that Evilat was considered to be a country in India is found in the 
Hungarian Chronicles of the Middle Ages, written in Latin; they 
represent, on the ground of an ancient national tradition, the hero 
Nimrod, the type of the Scyths, to have emigrated to Evilat, where 
he founded a kingdom’. But the existence of an Indo-Scythian 
kingdom is an historical fact that underlies no doubt, for coins of 
that kingdom are still extant; and, besides, in the above-quoted 
record of Cosmas, Hunnia (Ovvvia) is mentioned together with Evilat. 
Considering all this, the identity of nbn, respectively Evilat, with 
India appears to be a fact with which history will have to reckon, 
and I shall be glad if I have, by this article, directed the attention 
of historians to this point. 
SAMUEL Krauss. 


A HEBREW MS. ILLUSTRATED BY GIOTTO. 


Lot 26 of the late Earl of Ashburnham’s “ Appendix” MSS., which 
was sold at Sotheby’s for Mr. Yates Thompson on May 1, 1899, is 
catalogued as follows :— 

“La Guida dello Popolo de Israele, in Hebrew, XIV Century; vellum, 
12m0, 4} x 3 inches, ff. 150. 

In the original binding of oak and ebony, inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl. On each cover is a shield of ivory, the one with the arms and 
initials of Galeotto Malatesta engraved upon it, the other with the 
arms of Cardinal Gozio Battaglia. 

A note in the autograph of the cardinal states that this book was 
written at his desire by a learned Jew, by name Aramban; and that 
the miniatures (of which there are twenty-seven, besides ornamental 
borders), were painted by Giotto, or, in the Venetian dialect, Ziotto 
da Fiorenza and his most distinguished pupil, whose name is not 
given. Both the painter and the scribe were at Avignon in attendance 
upon Pope Benedict XII about the time when this book was presented 
by the Cardinal to Galeotto Malatesta, to be placed in his library at 
Rimini. After the above note is a licence to read and keep this 
book, granted by Benedict XII, dated Avenione, anno iiij (1338). 

An account of the Pope’s residence in Avignon, and some notice 
of the Cardinal, will be found in “S. Baluzii Vitae Paparum 
Avenionensium.” 


! I discussed this at length in the Hungarian magazine, Ethnographia, 
IX (1898). 
3A2 
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The writer of this Note was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
possession of this desirable little volume. To his great chagrin, he 
was outbid by a collector of Italian miniatures, said to be the Duc 
de Rivoli of Paris, and too wealthy to be a Hebraist. 

It would be wonderful indeed if the book were really what it pretends 
to be—written by Nachmanides, and illustrated by the greatest of 
the early Florentine painters. Giotto was born in 1266, and therefore 
a contemporary, though not a collaborateur of Nachmanides, who 
died a few years later, but hardly after 1275. The fact, if fact it be— 
would settle once and for all two moot points in the history of art. 
The one is as to whether Cimabue’s great pupil ever condescended to 
illustrate books, an allegation which has been strenuously denied 
and as strenuo’ ‘1y affirmed. The other is of more specifically Jewish 
interest. Did Christian artists illuminate Jewish books? Kaufmann 
in his masterly excursus on the illuminations of Hebrew MSS. in 
the ‘“ Hagadah von Sarajevo” comes to the conclusion that they did 
not. Steinschneider thinks they did. 

But there are difficulties which to some authorities have made it 
almost impossible to believe this story of the book. Internal evidence, 
and that of great connoisseurs, is against dating its pictures earlier 
than the end of the fourteenth or beginning of the fifteenth century. 
They are Florentine, but not in the style of Giotto. Then again, 
the long note at the end of the MS. (or rather the beginning if we 
are to begin counting from the left) occupies severat vellum pages, 
and apparently these pages are contemporary with the others written 
in Hebrew. The handwriting is bold and legible, but hardly that 
of the cardinal, for it is taken by Mr. Quaritch and others to be 
of the fifteenth century. Yates Thompson, the princely collector, 
who bought the whole of the Ashburnham “ Appendix” en bloc, and 
therewith acquired our little puzzle, submitted it to diverse learned 
pundits «t Cambridge and elsewhere for examination. They must 
have pronounced against it and discouraged its owner, who, wishing 
to weed out from his collection anything not above suspicion, sent it 
to the hammer with some other Ashburnham treasures not choice 
enough for his taste. Before seeing the book, I was inclined to think 
that a solution of the mystery lay in the possibility that “‘ Aramban ” 
did not mean }3°277, the Ramban, but another scribe of the same 
initials, e.g. Moses Ben Nathan of Narbonne, who wrote Bodleian 
MS. 316 in 1323, or less likely Moses Ben Nisim (Qamhi) who wrote 
Bodleian MS, 2087 at Rome in 1413. If the latter, one would have to 
assume that the Pope was not the twelfth but the thirteenth Benedict. 
He reigned at Avignon from 1394 to 1424, and his fourth year would 
be 1398--a date which would satisfy the experts, but involve the 
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creation in Florence of another Giotto or Ziotto, of whom, or of 
whose disciples, nobody has ever heard, and in Avignon of another 
Cardinal Battaglia who served another Benedict. 

On the Saturday before the sale I was enabled to examine the 
booklet at Sotheby’s, but unfortunately it was Saturday and I could 
take no notes, and I am therefore writing from recollection only 
and “errors excepted.’ After spending some time over the book 
and handling it with infinite pleasure and reverence, I have come to 
the conclusion that it is all that it professes to be, but not all that 
the cataloguer claims for it. The Hebrew has no title, but consists 
of a compilation of various occasional prayers for all the events of 
life—Birth, Milah, Betrothal, Marriage, Travel, Burial, and so on. 
Of these one certainly, and I think, two, the Traveller's Prayer 
“an abo” and a “wb '572” are in the heading ascribed to the 
{207. Nachmanides is known to have composed such prayers. A list 
of them is furnished by Steinschneider in the Bodleian Catalogue 
(p. 1963, No. 60). The pictures are somewhat rubbed but still give 
us life-like representations of the scenes they are meant to represent. 
They are characteristically Jewish. In one a Bride and Bridegroom 
have a single “Tallith” over their heads in place of our Bridal 
Canopy, in another there is pictured a striking group of uncon- 
ventional mourners (only men) round an open grave. Obviously the 
painters of the innumerable Italian “Circumcisions,” and “ Sposalia,” 
and ‘“ Entombments,” went to the Jews for their models. I venture 
to suggest that there is nothing forged in the MS. The binding 
enshrines a real medallion with the real arms of a real Cardinal 
Battaglia. The description is in his Eminence’s own handwriting. 
The seal is the true seal stamped by a Secretary of Pope Benedict XII. 
As for the evidence of experts, that is proverbially untrustworthy. 
Modern events have made one specially prejudiced against the expert 
who pretends to discredit and disparage. It is commonplace to 
assume that things are not what they seem. The Jewish principle is 
quite opposed to such a point of view. Everybody is 11n ‘pd nw, 
and to be assumed to be telling the truth till he is proved a liar. 

The Cataloguer has simply misunderstood what the worthy cardinal 
meant to convey to his good friend Malatesta of Rimini, whose taste 
has shown him to be a very different sort of person from the Malabesta 
or HY 7M of the English Jews of his time. Battaglia says that this 
“guide of the people of Israel” (wre 3: 7719? perhaps with 
a reminiscence of Maimonides) was written, i.e. composed by the 
learned Ramban, and written for him by another learned Israelite, 
whose name he does not record. And he had it illustrated by Giotto 
and Giotto’s best pupil. There is nothing inherently improbable 
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about this, and the admission of the pupil’s hand is really, on the 
good old Jewish principle of 3, an argument for the cardinal’s 
veracity. Moreover, we may throw a sop to the expert, and plead 
ti: the pupil is later than the master, and therefore inclined to the 
end rather than the beginning of his century. 

Anyhow, the picture the book gives us of the cordial relations 
between Jew and Christian in mediaeval Italy is quite as fine as 
anything painted in it by even Giotto the master. The cardinal 
ordering a Jew’s prayerbook to be illuminated for a bookworm by 
the finest artist of the day. The Pope signing and sealing permission 
for that same bookworm to read the book and treasure it. The 
Jewish vagrant scribe discoursing to these great dignitaries of the 
Church on the glorious learning of his Rabbi. Are we quite as broad- 
minded nowadays? How many Jewish millionaires are there who 
would pay as much for a Barmitzvah present to his own son and heir 
or make so edifying a choice? How many Jewish bidders were there 
for this very little book ? 


E. N. ADLER. 


LAY POEMS OF BAGDAD. 


(AN UNKNOWN HEBREW DIVAN OF ALCHARISI'S TIME.) 


DuRING a visit to Aleppo in the fall of last year, I felt the keenest 
disappointment at the poor results achieved after a systematic search 
for literary treasure in what—from a distance—seemed so rich a 
quarry. I delved and groped in the recesses of the huge Genizah 
of the oldest and one of the largest Synagogues now existing, but 
though the dust was more acrid, and the work far dirtier than that 
of Fostat;, the matrix was modern, and the dirt not pay dirt. I left 
the ancient city discouraged and disgusted, but just as I reached 
the gate a poor man hurried up with a bundle of pages which 
he offered me. I did not want to take it, but by way of polite 
negative, offered him half a mejidieh. ‘It is yours,” he cried, and 
passed me the bundle, which I accepted without enthusiasm, though 
with a sort of idea that it might serve as “ Reise Literatur.” When, 
however, I came to examine it, I found that it was veritable treasure- 
trove—better than anything I had consciously acquired. It turned 
out to be the Divan, or rather a very large fragment of the Divan, 
composed by an Eastern poet, probably of Bagdad, who was on 
terms of intimacy with the son of Maimonides, and most of the other 
Hebrew worthies of his time. Its style is not unlike that of the 
Tahkemoni, and of the same date. The volume contains 281 poems 
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to or about various persons, and the following is an index of their 
names :— 

Aaron, 3, 10, II, 193. 

Abd al Aziz b. Koratha, 180, married to the daughter of Abu'l Faraj 
b. Barachel ; his brother (?), Shams al Dawla, 186. 

Abiathar, 180, 206. 

Abraham, 181, 191, 217. 

Abraham b. R. Moses b. R. Maimon, 208, the son and successor of 
Maimonides, 03 fn dx jd DMO) MI WNT BPY IND DIAN ,. TWO 
(195). 

Abram, 195. 

Abu Ali b. Shafar (75v), 41. 

Abul Ala ibn al ‘Ukbur (=Solomon), 205. 

Abu’l Ala ibn al Attar, 43. 

Abu’l Baka, 268. 

Abu’l Faraj b. Barachel, 181, 183, father-in-law of Izz al Dawla b. 
Abi Jacob, son-in-law of Abd al Aziz. 

Abu’l Faraj Halevi b. Abi Ishak (of Awin) al Awini, 187 (? Uweini). 

Abu’l Ganaim b. al Barkili, 163. 

Abu'l Karam b. al Attar, 173, father of Abu Mansur (=Eleazer). 

Abu nasr b, al Karam b. al ‘Akrab (=Saadia), 184. 

Abu nasr R. Joseph b. al Barkili, 161, 113. 

Abu’l Ridha b. al Gadhairi, 210. 

Abul Tayyib b. Fadlan, 178. 

Abu’! Saadat Jacob, 224, the poet’s son. 

Abu Tahir b. al ‘Sebbag, 216. 

Alexandria M290N58, 160. 

Ali (? Eli), 112, 176, 178 ‘“‘Gaon Jacob,” 219. 

Ali, the Rosh Yeshiba, 55; his son Zachariah, 178; his son Joshua 
‘Safi al Dawla, 179; his infant son, 219. 

Amin al Dawla Abu Mansur b. Alm4shi‘iri, 181, cp. 8=Eleazer, 173; 
his sons Joshua and Isaac. 

Amram ben Judah, 232. 

Asher, 2. 

Azariah, 2, 11, 227, cp. 209; “D’DY 39,” 218. 

Babel, Babylon $33, 9, 118, 170, 181, 188, 213, 214, 225, also called 
FMW, 3, % 197, 214, 270. 

Bagdad N33, 125. 

Benjamin, 2. 

9993, 11. 

Daniel, 9, 10, 11, 163a, 167, 168, 177, 180, 206, 216, 225. 

Daniel, “ Gaon Jacob,” 203. 

Daniel, the Resh Gola, 33. 
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Daniel, the Nagid, 18, 183, 199, 203. 

Daniel, the Resh Yeshiba b. Abi’l Rabi‘ hac Cohen, 167, 189, cp. 170; 
his sons, 189; Samuel, 203. 

Eleauxar, the Nagid (bx DY 7°33), 213. 

Eleazer, vide Abu Na‘sr, 2, 4, 8, 163, 172, 173, 180, 182, 184, 194, 198, 
206, 214. 

Eliezer, 2, 8, 206, 217; the poet’s son, 272, 

Elijah, 189. 

Elimelech, 29. 

Ephraim, 205, 217. 

Ezekiel, the Nagid, 183. 

Ezekiel, 118, 181, 182, 203, 210, 220, vide Gars, &c. 

Ezra, 2, 3, 163, 173, 189, 197, 206. 

Ezra b. al Thika, 47. 

Gars al Dawla b. al Mu‘ir (=Ezekiel), 220. 

Hai, son of Moses, the Nagid, 169. 

Hananel, 181. 

al Harbi, 164. 

Hezekiah, the Nagid, 262. 

Hisdai, 172. 

Isaac, 2, 4, 8, 18, 129, 171, 182, 187, 194, 203. 

Isaac, the Nagid, 168, 169, 225. : 

Isaac, the Resh Yeshiba, 4, son of Eleazer. 

Isaac b. al Shuytkh the Rosh Yeshiba, 214. 

Isaac b. Sadok “Gaon Jacob,” 19, cp. 8; eldest son “32 WN.” 

Israel, 117. 

Izz al Dawla Abul Ma‘Ali b. Abiyakub al Ra‘is.al ajal, 1197. 

Izz al Dawla b. Abiyakub, 183, 200, 221, son-in-law of Abu'l Faraj 
b. Barachel; his daughter, 221; his Hebrew name Samuel, 221. 

Jacob, 158, 171. 

Jamal al Dawla b. al Khadhabi, 169. 

Jephet, 180, 183, 203, 213. 

Jerubsal, 158. 

Jeshu:: (WW), 182, 183, 187, 203, 217. 

R. Jochanan b. Hadid, 26. 

Joseph, 45, 49, 121, 123, 124, 125, 127, 171, 173, 174, 180, 181, 183, 
184, 185, 193, 202, 203, 206, 211, 212, 214, 217. 

R. Joseph b. al Bar Kili, 113; in Wasit DON), 161. (Alcharisi dedi- 
cated the Tach Kemoni to Albarkoli of Cairo.) 

Joseph, the Nagid, 2, 113-117. 

Joseph, the poet’s son, 272. 


1 A kinsman of Maimonides; cp. Kaufmann, Revue d. Etudes Juives, VII, 
152, and Steinschneider, H. Bibl., XVI, 10. 
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Rabbenu Joseph b. Gershon, 9. 

Joshua, 178, 184, 189. 

Joshua, son of R. Y. Ali, 179, vide ‘Safiy al Dawla. 

Joshua, son of R. Y. Daniel, 189. 

Judah, 203. 

Karaites, 118, 174. 

Meborach, 177, 187, 205, 216, 217. 

Mehallel b. Aarcn, 268. 

Mordecai, the Nagid, 222. 

Mordecai, 168, 213, 222. 

Moses, the Nagid, 7, 169. 

Moses, 3, 159, 165, 171, 173, 181, 185, 193, 195, 197, 216, 217. 

Muhaddab al Dawla b. Al Mashi‘iri (*"YywNON), 8, 25 (=Isaac). 

Muhaddab al Dawla b. Mordecai (=Isaac), 168, vide Amin al Dawla 
Abu Mansur, 181. 

Mu'tamid al Dawla b. Karam, 207; ibn Karam, 218. 

Nagid, 113, 164, 169, 186, 196, 198. 

Najm al Dawla b. Abi’! Su‘tid, 7. 

R. Nathan al A‘jami, 215. 

Nehemiah, 4, 10, 11, 216. 

Nissim, 28, 216. 

R. Nissim b. Eladib, 39. 

Nissim b. Moses, the Nagid, 169. 

Obadiah, 8, 160 (the poet ?), 174, 206. 

Phineas, 10, 11, 180, 183, 194, 198, 203, 206. 

APPA, 27. 

Raba ADU" pd, 4. 

Saadia, 172, 173, 177, 184, 189, 192, 193, 194, 198, 203, 214, 218, 219. 

Saadia, son of R. Y. Daniel, 1869. 

Sabbatai, 2. 

Sa‘d al Mazrufi, a convert to Karaism, 174. 

Safiy al Dawla Joshua son of R. Y. Ali, 55. 

Samuel Cohen b. Abil Rabi, 170; his brother, cp. 167. 

R. Y. Samuel Levi b. al Dustur, his daughter, 4, 6, 10, 11; DN 
nannds in Bagdad, the correspondent of Maimonides. 

Samuel, 221, 223 = Izz al Dawla, 2, 161, 173, 173 a, 181, 183, 187, 
194, 199, 199 a, 203, 204, 206, 216, 223. 

Samuel, the Nagid, 170, 186, 195, 203, 218. 

pide W, 193. 

mw, 11. 

Saul, 9. 

Shams al Dawla abu’l Husein b. Abi’l Rabi’, ? brother of Daniel, 
father of Sadid al Dawla Abu Mansur. 
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Shams al Dawla b. Koratha, 186, 196, 199, 209, ? brother of Abd al 
Aziz, 180; keeper of the n’3. 

Sharaf al Dawla the Karaite, 118; at Bagdad Khuaja N7pd ‘ya D7 
for DN", ? Ezekiel. 

Shoeib, a doctor, 195; his daughter. 

Solomon, 177, 178, 203, 204, 206, 216. 

Zachariah, 179, 184. 

Zachariah b. R. Y. Ali, 178 “‘Gaon Jacob.” 


I showed the precious volume to Professor Steinschneider in Berlin. 
That venerable bibliographer was at no loss to trace or place it. By 
the aid of his JEw1sH QUARTERLY REVIEW list of Arabic names, 
he found that one of the poems, the 179th, had been published as far 
back as 1855 in the third volume of 19M, and by himself! It was 
from a fragment of two leaves, formerly in MS. Hunt. 525, at the 
Bodleian. It was afterwards taken out of that volume and bound up 
with others as MS. Opp. add. 4to 151. The number in Neubauer’s 
Catalogue is 2424 (4). In the Oxford fragment three poems are 
numbered 281 to 283. My no. 179 is that numbered 282, but though 
the order is different we may assume that the onginal Divan had 
at least « hundred more poems than my copy'. 

The poem numbered 283 in the Bodleian Fragment was also 
deemed of much importance. Graetz devotes a long note to it in 
the seventh volume of his History (pp. 481 et seq.). The poem begins 
yo 521 -wy 5x py “M9, and is ascribed by him to be in praise of 
Mordecai ibn Alcharbija, the Sa‘d al Dawla, or “Saad-Addauia” as 
he is generally called. For his father’s name we have in our MS. in 
the heading to 164, sainbs. From the scanty material before 
him, Graetz was able to assign the authorship of the Fragment 
to an Eastern poet of the end of the thirteenth century. The Divan 
now before us makes this assumption a certainty, and our historian’s 
happy combination of audacity with accuracy is again justified. 

For the rest, we can glean something of the author’s personality 
from the Divan. We know the people with whom he corresponded 
and those who were his patrons. His name may perhaps have 
been Obadiah (160), and he would seem to have had to mourn the 
loss of three sons—Isaac, Eleazer (8, 19), and Jacob or Abu'l sa’adat 
(224). He was apparently a native of Bagdad (Babel or Adina or 
48733 as he calls it), and, though a Rabbinist, was on friendly 
relations even with Karaites. 


1 To complete this index, add the following names which occur in the 
Oxford fragment:—Abraham, 281; Alcharbija, 283; Chalafta, 281; 
David, 281; Mordecai, 283; Phineas, 280, 281; Saadia, 281; Samuel, 
280. 
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The side-light the MS. throws upon the Persian Jews of the 
time is extremely valuable. What one can glean about them from 
contemporary records has hitherto been most scanty. Maimonides 
and his son corresponded with some Persians; Alcharisi, the European 
poet traveller, belittled them. Benjamin of Tudela catalogues the 
ten Roshe Yeshiba of his day. Bar Hebraeus, or rather his “‘ con- 
tinuator,” celebrates their great but unfortunate statesman, the Saad- 
Addaula, but nobody has hitherto quite lifted their veil of Oriental 
secrecy. Dr. Israel Lévi, in an ingenious essay in the Revue des 
Etudes Juives, attributes to him the tomb of Mordecai, still reverenced 
by Hamadan Jews as that of the Mordecai, and not a mere ‘‘°397°19 
join’”” as many a Nagid was called in the thirteenth century. 
I cannot pretend to adjudicate upon his theory, but it is certainly 
supported by the fact that an inscription on Esther’s tomb says it 
was built in 1307 by the physician, Abu Shams, the son of Awhad (?). 

The Persian names of our MS. are most instructive. To this very 
day, every Persian Jew has a double name—a biblical one for his 
family, his friends, and his co-religionists, and a Moslem name for 
business and the state. 

The book itself is written in a fine thirteenth-century Persian hand 
on brown Oriental paper, large 8vo, double columns, twenty lines 
to the page. Professor Steinschneider wants me to publish it in the 
DN "Spd. It certainly is a precious addition to our knowledge of 
the Babylonian Jews, and I do not know whether to be glad or sorry 
that in this respect it exceeds any of the 157 Hebrew Persian MSS. 
I have managed to collect from the Persian Jews of to-day in their 
own homes. 


E. N. ADLER. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


GESENIUS’ HEBREW DICTIONARY. 


Gesenius. Hebrdisches Handwirterbuch iiber das Alte Testament. In 
Verbindung mit A. Socrin und H. ZimMERN bearbeitet von 
Fr. Buuu. 13. Aufl, Leipzig, 1899 (F. C. W. Vogel). 


No work is better calculated to give a vivid impression of the 
progress made in the knowledge of the Old Testament than the new 
edition of Gesenius’ Dictionary, which has just made its appearance. 
During the four years which have elapsed since the publication 
of the previous edition, our knowledge of the old Hebrew language 
has been increased to an unusual degree by numerous grammatical, 
philological, critical, and exegetical writings. The constantly grow- 
ing literature, often inaccessible and scattered over various periodi- 
cals, makes it imperative that a compendious collection be made 
of the results achieved to serve the student as a reliable guide. 
This would require a high degree of self-denial and untold labour, 
and we cannot be sufficiently grateful to Buhl and his co-workers 
for the scrupulous care and conscientiousness with which they have 
worked, and critically utilized the results of the numerous separate 
inquiries in the field of lexicography. They have created a veritable 
répertoire and an indispensable reference-book for the study of the 
Old Testament. It would lead too far to dwell on details, and the 
following remarks are meant only to be a modest contribution to 
the exegesis of passages that are difficult from a lexicographical 
point of view :— 


Num. xxiv. 6 1) D°9M22 is very remarkable. If the verb 703 
is hardly applicable to bna “brook,” it is completely unintelligible 
where the tertium comparationis lies between the tents of Jacob and 
brooks. If we further consider that in triple expressions the com- 
parison is always taken from the vegetable kingdom, it will not 
seem too bold to take the word 57) to mean “palm-tree,” like the 
Arabic ils. It is true, the old versions did no longer know this 
meaning of the word. But in Sirach 1. 12 (JEWISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, X, p. 199) the words Sno "arya are rendered by as oredéxn 
govixor, This strange translation finds its natural explanation in. 
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the assumption that the translator knew a word bmp « palm-tree 1.” 
yo) o5M22 must therefore be translated “as palms stretch them- 
selves,” i.e. spread their branches. 

Iga. i. 7 OM NIBAO3 in spite of Dillmann’s objections, must probably 
read D1 “like the destruction by a rainspout.” OV could have come 
into the text all the easier from the first half of the verse, as OV and 
DN are so equal in form. Cf. my Analecta, 29, to Jer. xviii. 14. 

Isa. v. 30 TD YI JN WN. The expression offers both gram- 
matical and etymological difficulties. Perhaps we must read 13 
MB’, cf. Ps. exxxix. 11 ‘TY VN nddy pw ywn. The suffix in 
‘4’ would then refer to ON. 

In Isa. ix. 16 we have the verb MOY = Arab. _~ in Mow"; vide 


my remarks in the Revue des Etudes Juives, XXXV, 63, where I de- 
monstrated the existence of that root from Sirach xxxvi. 17. 


In Isa. Ixiv. 20 HOM SMA 3d 7BNX MYM the words ought, perhaps, 
to be differently divided, and be read ampndn nap 2, and the sense is 
probably: “‘ He (the idolater) pastures on the ashes,” i. e. on volcanic 
soil*, The metaphor is sustained ; the fame (nad for 7375 as Exod. 
iii. 2) will seize him and he cannot save himself, and say no longer: 
Is not deception in my right hand? The combination of nand with 
DN? occurs several times (Joel i. 19, ii. 3; Ps. lxxxiii. 15, cvi. 18). 
The verb 975 occurs again in Deutero-Isaiah (xlii. 25). There are 
also other parallel points between xlii. 17-25 and xliv. 17-20. 

Mic. iii. g DWD D’aynion does not agree with the parallel WwpPy”. 
The reading was perhaps D'NIyd. Cf. vii. 3, where the same kindred 
form of MY occurs. Cf. also OIY in Joel ii. 7. The expression 
DMP Ny is similar to Job viii. 3, xxxiv. 12. 


Zech. iii. g PONT PY MX ‘NwHi. The word cannot be etymologi- 
cally explained‘. There is no other passage in which WV occurs 


' The original text was, doubtless, 5m) *nay> “like palm-branches”; cf. 
Ezek. xix. 11, where LXX also render pnay pa by & pécy aredrexav. This 
assumption is strengthened, not only by the parallel expression in the 
same verse, ON nw), but the passage becomes intelligible only in this 
way. Schechter’s allegation, Job xl. 22, does not prove anything for our 
verse. 

2 It is true, 158 has nowhere that special meaning. Yet are volcanoes 
mentioned in the Bible (Ps. civ. 32); cf. also Ps. lxxxiii. 15, Deut. 
Xxxii. 22, 

3 The 1 in 5mm, which came into the text later as a Mater lectionis, need 
not be considered. Cf. my Analecta, 61sqq.; my explanation of Isa. i. 7 
as given above ; and infra, my notes on Zech. iii. 9 and Prov. xxix. 4. 

* Graetz reads ‘m1. 
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in a transitive sense (Mic. iii. 2 is certainly Hiphil, and v. 4 is not 
clear). The reading was probably ‘N'wi\ “and I wash off.” Cf. the 
verbs D323 and 7M in this metaphorical sense, especially in Isa. 
iv. 4, where the construction is exactly the same. The existence of 
the root 72 in Hebrew may be assumed with certainty; both the 
Rabbinical dialect (Levy iii. 267) and the Arabic possess the word in 
this meaning. But it was already unknown to the authors of the 
versions. 

Zech. vi. 9 ‘MY NN 137, probably instead of DN “caused to 
breathe.” Cf. Ezek. xxii. 20, where Luzzatto correctly amends 
‘nn into ‘nna. Cf. ibid. the following verse. To our passage, 
ef, Ezek. xxxvii. 9 7Oxn OMA TAB) ANIA IN, 

Ps. lii. 7 JNM, probably to be derived from NM), rather than from 
mn “he may throw thee.” This accords well with the context. 
Cf. WN, Hos. vii. 12; Obad. 3, 4; Jer. xlix. 16, 

Ps. cxliii. 9 WDD PON, perhaps altered from ‘MD, The Aramaic 
verb "3D “to look out” (=Hebr. MB¥) cannot appear strange in this 
young Psalm. 

Prov. xxix. 4 2D77" MIDNIN WN, read NDF W'S) (already proposed 
by Baumgartner). Cf. the parallel bw. The versions read, per- 
haps, N’20N, but nothing can be proved for certain from their free 
rendering. MDM occurs frequently in Jeremiah, Zephaniah, and the 
Psalms. Cf.in regard to this expression Ps. xliii. 1 nbdyn mp7 wenn, 
and, similarly, Pss. v. 7, lv. 24. 

Job iv. 14 THN MOXY 3 sounds rather weak in that vigorous 
passage. It is further strange that M5 has first INP and then NSN 
for its predicate. I therefore conjecture TNST ‘MOsy IPN “The 
fire of disease frightened my bones.” This would also restore the 
parallelism in the verse. 3)?" occurs once more in Job (xiii. 28). 
TAS SANN Mp3 API N13" Hab. iii. 16 is quite in accordance with our 
passage. Cf. Prov. xii. 4; xiv. 30. 

Job xvii. 1% D3P cannot be grammatically explained, and is 
particularly weak as compared with the first portions of the verse. 
The reading was perhaps "31D “13? “ my grave lies before me.” It is 
true, in that case 73) was rather to be expected. 

FELIX PERLES. 
February 27, 1899. 
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“ Beside the Still Waters: Reflections on the Book of Psalms, illustrated 
by parallel verses from other portions of the Scriptures.’ By 
Lapy Simon. London, 1899. 


THE interest and value of this small volume lie greatly in certain 
inferences which the reader is justified in making as regards the 
character of its authoress. There is, indeed, not much original 
writing in it. The greater part is taken up with quotations of 
“parallel verses from other portions of the Scriptures.” These 
parallels show a remarkable familiarity with every section of the 
Hebrew Bible. They are obviously not the result of the concordance, 
but of prolonged and repeated reading and of loving recollection. 
Useful and suggestive as they are, the reader will not be able to 
suppress the wish that Lady Simon should have given us rather 
more of her own feelings and views about the Psalter. What we 
do get makes us sorry that we have not more. 

The perfect simplicity of the gifted authoress’s words is the proof 
of their absolute good faith. And herein lies their value. Here we 
have a true spiritual testimony. The highest and purest elements 
of the Psalter have been absorbed by the writer; they have been 
personally and individually appropriated. Such is the religion which 
Judaism can produce. ‘Such is the religion”: because, after all, 
religion, like philosophy, is, in one deep sense, a state of mind. 
Apart from religious individuals, religion on earth has hardly an 
existence. The test of a religion, nay even its very reality, is not 
a book or code, but the individuals who are partly created by it and 
partly themselves continue and determine its life. The most spirifual 
utterances of the Psalmist have only latent or potential life. They 
live in human souls. 

It is but natural that the scholar will detect a certain amount of 
what the Germans call Hineinlesen in Lady Simon’s reflections. But 
this does not matter in the least ; it is on the contrary delightful to 
see how much the authoress can discover in Psalms which to a less 
fervently spiritual mind seem of smaller interest or value. Thus, 
e.g., she writes about Psalm vii :— 


“The study of this Psalm is very important, because much of the 
sufferings of life arises from the false judgments of our fellow-men ; 
but there is a judgment for each one of. us, beyond the reach of 
human sight, seen only through the light of God’s countenance, 
penetrating our inner life, so that those who trust in God will not 
be crushed in spirit, but will rise to the knowledge of God, and will 
rest in the Lord.” 
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These words are clearly no copybook utterance; they are the 
record of experience. Now of course nature goes for much; one 
man is born with greater spiritual capacity and another with less. 
Environment and education again go for much. Some have good 
opportunities for spiritual development; others have meagre oppor- 
tunities or none at all. But after every allowance has been made, 
a certain amount remains (as in other departments of life) within our 
own power and control. And we may suppose that the spiritual 
faith of our authoress was not reached all at once, but that it is the 
gradual result of a pure life, of strenuous deeds, of habitual prayer, 
of determined cultivation, Faith needs tending. 

Many of us dimly understand that communion with God is the best 
means wherewith to strengthen our faith; we know also that this 
communion is faith’s expression or evidence. Therefore we are 
helped by the simple words of one to whom that communion has 
been unquestionably a reality, ‘‘ Human resolves for good may fail 
us unless quickened by means of direct communion with God.” 
Religion “ quickens” morality, Lady Simon indeed, if I may say 
so, seems ever on the watch where she can perceive in the Psalter 
the record of that complete faith in God, which she also calls 
“ personal consecration to God” or “the perfect conception of the 
soul's union with God.” Still she recognizes differences of degree, 
and she is perhaps right when, in dealing with the sixty-third Psalm, 
she says, “It seems to bring us to the high-water mark of the 
spiritual genius of the Bible.” 

As the conviction forces itself upon the attentive reader that what- 
ever Lady Simon does say is her own in the truest sense of the word, 
we gather from an occasional hint that her faith in God has been 
tested and confirmed by suffering. “We are brought to God by 
suffering. This theory, that has been emphasized by all our teachers 
of old, solves many a difficult problem of life upon earth.” The 
“discipline of affliction” can bring us nearer to God. ‘The best 
people are more often tried than others, but the ‘righteous Lord 
loveth righteousness,’ The Divine purpose is, therefore, one of disci- 
pline ; this theory is in harmony with the teaching of Moses and all 
the prophets.” 

The Bible and her own life have both seemed to confirm and 
quicken our authoress’s belief in the assured existence of a loving 
God. Thus she finds in Psalm xlii. 9 an allusion to “the comforting 
influence of the Divine countenance that beams with infinite love and 
sympathy.” She holds that to the writer of the twenty-fifth Psalm, 
“belief in forgiveness of sin rests upon his conception of God’s 
infinite love.’ And she ventures upon a quaint but beautiful inter- 
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pretation of Psalm xxiv, insisting (as she herself in experience has 
found) that “by the development of our spiritual life with God, the 
soul becomes reunited with God in love (divine and human), and 
recognizes the ‘ everlasting doors,’ and shall receive ‘the blessing from 
the Lord, and righteousness from the God of his salvation.’” 

In fine, one might say of this writer, (and herein, let me say it 
again, lies the beauty and the value of her book), what she herself has 
said of the thirty-fourth Psalm: she “is absolutely full of hope: the 
result of the soul’s victory over every depressing condition of mortal 
life.” She “tells the personal experiences of her life with God in 
the world.” 


C. G. MonTEFIORE. 


KRENGEL’S “HAUSGERATH IN DER MISHNAH.” 


Das Hausgerith in der Mignah, von Dr. JOHANN KRENGEL. I. Teil. 
pp. 68, 8vo. J. Kauffmann: Frankfurt a. M., 1899. 


THE little book is the first part of a larger study on Mishnic 
philology and archaeology, and it is therefore probable that the 
author intends supplementing the same with the chapters still 
missing. The term Hausgerdth is somewhat indefinite. The author 
has actually in this instalment only treated on the Mishnic 
vocabulary for the furniture of sitting and bedrooms, his work 
being chiefly a linguistic one. Now if all the expressions used in 
the O. T. and those of undisputed Greek, Latin, Arabic, and Persian 
origin are set apart, little remains for the purpose of establishing 
a Jewish archaeology in the epoch of the Mishnah. How largely 
Jewish culture was influenced by foreign elements at this epoch may 
be gathered at a glance from the list of works on Greek and Roman 
culture which the author had to consult. His work is nevertheless 
a scholarly and comprehensive compilation of the terms actually 
used in the Mishnah (and cognate scripts) for domestic utensils. He 
has, indeed, in numerous cases coped successfully with the enormous 
difficulties of his task. It is particularly satisfactory that he is very 
careful in his etymologies, a point often missed in dictionaries and 
books of reference on this subject. The ground is extremely slippery, 
chiefly in regard to foreign terms, which have been put down in 
writing after a prolonged verbal use, their orthography therefore 
frequently being disfigured beyond recognition. Dr. Krengel is 
obviously right in not forcing etymologies, where a plausible one 
is not as yet forthcoming, e.g. in pad (p. 7). Is there perhaps 

VOL. XI. 3B 
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a geographical name hidden is this word? As to WO70, WPI, 
or 0137N, Dalman’s derivation from rpoxds “wheel” or “round disc” 
has much to commend itself, as the word can stand both for table 
and dish (cf. Tisch and dish). As to ‘)., see Levy JW= xdare. 
pay = Arabic b..¢ “camel saddle for women,” cf. Targum, Gen. 
XXxi. 34 xdort D'S); the term is used for receptacle in general 
nay Sy pay, B. Mes., fol. 72%° (Levy, ibid. s.v.), and it is therefore 
not necessary to think of “a hole in the hard earth.” As to the 
structure of the perambulator, comp. {OP by nbay, Bésa ii. 10. The 
author may make sure that any further researches of his on the same 
subject will be well received. 


H. HIRSCHFELD. 


COHN’S “ZARAATH-GESETZE.” 


Die Zaraath-Gesetze der Bibel nach dem Kitab al-Kafi des Yusuf ibn 
Salamah. Ein Beitrag zur Pentateuchexegese und Dogmatik 
der Samaritaner. Nach HSS. der Deutsch. Morgenl. Ges. und 
des Brit. Mus. herausg. und mit Einl. u. Anmerkungen versehen 
von Dr. NaputTaLi Coun. J. Kauffmann: Frankfurt a. M., 1899. 


Dr. Conn’s essay refers to the study of the ritual law of the 
Samaritans as compared with the Jewish-Rabbinical one. The author 
has chosen for his subject the most comprehensive work of its kind, 
viz. the Kitab al-Kafi of Yisuf b. Salama, who wrote in the middle of 
the eleventh century. In thirty-one chapters the work treats of all 
ritual matters, thus offering a complete survey over the religious 
practices of the Samaritans. The fact of its being written in Arabic 
is no small proof of the spiritual decay of this sect, as it shows that 
at the epoch of its author the Samaritan language was no longer 
generally understood. Dr. Cohn has confined his labours to ch. x of 
the work which treats on the Sara‘ath, the disease discussed in Lev. xiii. 
He endeavours to point out the parallels as well as differences both 
in the Rabbinical and Samaritan regulations on this matter, 
particularly with regard to the exegesis of the terms which describe 
the various kinds and stages of the disease. He next reproduces the 
original of the chapter in question. 

The study is based on two MSS. of which the Cod. Brit. Mus. (see 
Neubauer, Journ. As., 1869, p. 469) is the most complete. From the 
latter Dr. Cohn has done well to reprint the headings of all the 
thirty-two chapters, not as they are given in the table of contents 
at the beginning of the treatise, but taken from the head of each 
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chapter. This was a very wise proceeding, since not only are there 
differences in the wording of both classes of the headings, but those 
placed at the beginnings of the chapters undoubtedly claim greater 
authenticity. It is, however, questionable whether Dr. Cohn was 
well-advised to reproduce his abstracts from the Arabic text exactly 
as he found them in the MSS. without adding any diacritical points, 
not to speak of such luxuries as Hamza and Tashdid. The omission 
of the two dots on the é is not even carried through with consistency. 
In editions meant for European students it is at least advisable to 
adhere to the customary critical apparatus. For, if the editor of 
a text wishes to convey the author’s pronunciation, transcription 
into Latin characters becomes necessary. Dr. Cohn has also omitted 
to translate the Arabic portions of his essay with the exceptions of 
a few passages and the above-mentioned headings. In the latter 
I would suggest a few corrections. P. 7, Leyes does not mean 


Bedeutung, but “ obligation”; ibid. i-b|,.)\ aU remains untranslated. 
P.8 (ch. xi), read Jle,U, LU; and ibid. Lb! stands for Heb. 80D, 
and refers to the unclean person. This is also the case p. ix, ll. 3 and 5, 
and in other places, and affects the translation of the corresponding 
passage on p. 41. In the same passage read und dass for und wenn, 
because the Arabic word is not y\y, but yy. I omit minor slips in 
the same passage. P. 9 (ch. xxii), (wy)! 5.3 does not refer to 
Tédtung eines lebenden Wesens, but to homicide. P. 10 (ch. xxix), 
als Folge der Enthaltsamkeit should be durch Abhaltung derselben von 
jeglichem Genusse, &c. Ibid. (ch. xxx) 5 JI is not die Opfer, but the 
animal slaughtered or prepared for sacrifice. P. 15, read ela, as 
also in Cod. L. The same is the case with ,#i| p.16; the word has 
only run together with the one written underneath. 

The text of ch. x is otherwise treated with care, especially as 
regards the selection of the best reading. It is to be hoped that 
Dr. Cohn will continue to turn his attention to the much neglected 
Samaritan-Arabic literature, as it possesses an interest of its own. 


H. HIRSCHFELD. 


GOLLANCZ’S SYRIAC CHARMS. 


A Selection of Charms from Syriac MSS., by the Rev. HERMANN 
GOLLANCZ, M.A. pp. 21. 
MR. GOLLANCz’s publication represents his contribution to the 
Proceedings of the Oriental Congress held in Paris in 1897. It consists 
3B2 
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of a series of incantations and prayers taken from two Syriac MSS. 
in his possession. Although the essay is limited to a short introduc- 
tion, and the reproduction of the Syriac texts and translation of the 
specimens selected by him, it gives a very good notion of the literary 
merit of the subject, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Gollancz will 
fulfil his promise of giving a complete edition of both MSS. with 
a full introduction and explanatory notes. It would be interesting 
to know, and also to compare them with similar formulas, e.g. the 
Mandaic incantations publishe” ‘ast year by M. Pognon. 

It is hardly surprising that a Jewish element is also to be found in 
these charms, e. g. (p. 13) ‘Gabriel (being) on his right, Michael on 
his left,” which recalls the passage in the Jewish night prayer, as 
well as in the afternoon service of the Day of Atonement (German 
rite). The phrase was so popular among Jews that it found its way 
into Moslim tradition (see Geiger, Was hat Muhammed, &c., p. 13). 

Mr. Gollancz’s translation is distinguished by great correctness and 
fluency of language. There are only a few places where slight 
alterations might be made. I would suggest (p. 11 last paragr.): 
“accursed ones, sons of accursed (fathers), cruel ones, the sons of 
a cruel man (sing.).” P. 20 last line, the two names should be read 
Jamblichos and Martelos. With his sound knowledge of Syriac 
Mr. Gollancz is sure to make the most of this interesting and rather 
uncommon subject. , 


H. HIRSCHFELD. 
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NOTES TO THE J. Q. R., XI, pp. 364-386. 


INTERESTING communications regarding Yerahmeel ben Shelomoh, 
who was formerly entirely unknown, were made by my friend 
Dr. Neubauer in Graetz’s Monatsschrift, 1887, p. 505, and in 
Mediaeval Chronicles, 1887, pp. 163, 176, and 190, from a MS. 
acquired from the late R. N. Rabinowitz for the Bodleian library, and 
from MS. Bodl. 2079, 9. In addition to this, almost everything which 
is to be found in these MSS. has now been carefully and correctly 
edited by him in this Review (supra, pp. 369-384), for which our best 
thanks are due to him. 

At the end (pp. 385, 386) Dr. Neubauer published also the Synagogal 
Poems, quoted by Zunz (Literaturg., 485, 486), from the MS. No. 646 in 
the Paris Library. 

I also possess a copy of thesé¢ poems, which was made for me by 
Mr. Isidore Goldblum in the year 1887. The latter observed at the 
time that the MS. was very difficult to read, and that he could not 
guarantee that he had copied everything correctly. 

On collating his copy with the printed one, I found that at one 
time Broydé’s reading, at another time Goldblum’s reading was 
more- correct. I, therefore, give here those readings of the copy 
G. (Goldblum) which I consider to be more correct :— 

p. 385, L. 5, myxad G. nnd 
am md 
qd ma 
999°) (misprint) yy) 


mm Jnn (more correct by reason of 
the rhyme) 


yn» (misprint) poo 
mind nnd 
no nyo 


ow NY 
‘11D (misprint) yD 
ma mnn (correct by reason of the 
rhyme) 
w 12° 
rp wbrpb (demanded by the acrostic) 
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Goldblum further informed me, that the first Piyut had the following 
marginal note: #0 pw DIP. (7) “n> (sorwn) ‘vn newiip, the 
second Piyut has the marginal note: NNMX NwiTp, and the last 
section is preceded by the words: “ON DYDD DDS. 

Zunz observes, therefore (p. 485) : “J. b. S. composed Kedushas for 
places where the service could not be held by the required number 
of ten adults,” and p. 48: “Another section for festivals.” Zuynz 
mentions only the acrostic in the concluding sentences: p'34 1x7‘ 
15 ana Wwe one madd prA and ods madd jor ov 5435 (Goldblum 
informed me that this acrostic is marked in the MS. with red ink). 

Dr. Neubauer, on the other hand, marked the acrostics at the 
beginning of each verse, namely in the first Piyut, moow aa Sxorm 
YON) pin, and in the second, bxorm. I wish to add that each verse 
has a double acrostic; not only at the beginning, but also in the 
middle, as, for instance, in the first Piyut there is the middle acrostic :— 
/ dpa 5 sn& jpn nvr Drm (to be read instead of ym) yn 

wns nds asap mat pa awa nd (7935 pw 35 

The second Piyut with the section has also a Paes acrostic, namely : 
(ON) pO) syd om Yysn Sxprm. The words of the acrostics at the 
beginning and at the end are as follows :— 
here is a word missing, perhaps pin7, as in the) mo [ANN' nt 
mba pb NO’ DMD 7D NIA Mm (first line of the first Piyut 
‘ek paws at es oo De PIs wonas nda Stet ers 
or, sells, a wt is missing) }3"Dw' 7D PA YOANN , ao38 

yt ens yay ap bap /y135 (here also 

Goldblum informs me that the MS. Paris, No. 646, contains at the 

end the name of the possessor, N17 ‘38 YS" [MD OWNS wry *aDd p9P, 

and, after that, a square with red ink: Bibliotheca regia. Goldblum 
believes that the MS. had come to Paris from Italy. 

Before the late Rabinowitz sold the MS. nian 7d, he sent it to 
me to inspect it, and allowed me to make several notes from it, 
including the following, which neither Dr. Neubauer nor Perles 


(Jubelschrift-Graede, p. 22) has mentioned :— 


Fol. 21 (cf. supra 367): *> “ynpon paxwe O32 Seon 3x ‘nD 
aztn by swab an enon by pow pee dee an ow 72 M2 
DIN) AT WW RY NT PONT 1D... . TD. "Da DMA an NY 
noon NX KYO WR DIN wrovixiir my2 pws Mp2 72 53 72. 
RTI 87 NDT 


Fol. 220: pYEw IBD and dximy *>D PECs ‘nyo ben 38 
-DYDDW HD IND Ny DN) 
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In conclusion, I will add a few corrections :— 
p. 367, |. 7, \mvow3 probably misprint for nI3 


1. 10, POND - sendypon2 
p- 383, 1. 6 below, for mpn “By3 read mynn py (cf. Aruch s.v.) 
Lge, for ws, TNA 


S. J. HALBERSTAM. 
May 5, 1899. 


Note By Dr. NEUBAUER. 


As Mr. Halberstam informs me that he is giving some various 
readings of the Piyutim at the end of my article in J. Q. R., XI, 
pp. 364-386, I take the opportunity of mentioning two further points 
which may be of interest, although not directly bearing on my 
subject. (a) Prof. Guidi has called my attention to the Ethiopic 
translation of Yosippon, described by L. Goldschmidt in his Catalogue 
of the Ethiopic MSS. at Frankfort (1897), p. 5 sqq. (b) Those who 
are able to read Russian will find an extract from a somewhat 
different text of the Arabic Yosippon given by Dr. Harkavy in his 
Khazars (St. Petersburg, 1874), p. 72 sqq., as well as many valuable 
comments throughout the Essay. 


A. NEUBAUER. 
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